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Uh pang oer COLLEGE, London.— 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Couns of LEC- 
TURES on GEOLOGY, to commence on Wednesday Mornirg, 
January 25th, a Nine o'clock, and to be —— on each suc- 
ceeding Friday and Wednesday, at the same hou 

R. W. JELY, D: D., Principal. 


A® UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
impression of a Jarge Plate of deep national oe historical interest, 
“Tilbury Fort: Wind against Tide,” by J.T. Willmore, A.R.A., 
after C. Stanfield, R.A. The impressions will be ready on the 
14th of next month. Each prizeholder will be entitled to setrcr 
FOR HIMSELF, as heretofore, a work of art from one of the public 
exhibitions. 
444, West Strand, 14 January, 1854. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
No Eh ets R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Magnifi Ph phic Pictures, prepared expressly for 
“this Institution by Monsieur Ferriere of Paris, exbibited 
on a surface of about a thousand square feet, with an en- 
tirely New Series of Dissolving Views, daily at a Quarter 
past Four, and in the evenings at a Quarter past Nine. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Exq., on Spontaneous Combustion, 
with krilliant Experiments. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, Is.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


Rovat POLYTECHNIC READING and 
CHESS ROOMS, 5, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the 
Annual Subscription t» these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, 
which includes the entrée to the Institution. 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Serretary. 














} Hon. Secs. 














Rovat PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester Square. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—the attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatug of this 
Institution, exhibit a dezree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, Pare Chemicals, &c. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. “>! 


"NHE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

AND DAGUERREOTYPES is now (pen at the Gallery of 
the Soci ty of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, in the 
Morning from 10 a.m. to 4 past 4 r.m., andin the Evening from 7 to 
l0p.m. Admission Is., Catalogues 6d. 


ME. AGUILAR respectfully announces that 
his SECOND SOIREE of Classical and Modern Pianoforte 
Music will take place at his residence, No. 68, Upp-r Norton St., 
Portland Road, on Saturday, 26 January. ¥riple Tickets, 2\s., 
Single Tickets, ts. 6d.,to be had of Mr. Aguilar, and at all the 
principal Music Publishers 


COWDEN CLARKE, Esq., will deliver a 
/e Lecture on SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS of RICHARD II. 
and the MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, at the Whittington 
Club, on Thursday Evening, Jannary 26th, to commence at 
8o’clock. Members free, with the usual privi-esge for their friends; 
Non-members 1s,—37, Arundel Street, Strand. 
HENRY Y. 











BRACE, Sec. 


ES PTIAN HALL.—A GRAND MOVING 

DIORAMA of CONSTANTINOPLE, including the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus, up to the Black Sea, will open, in the 
New Turkish Room, on Monday Evening next, the 23rd inst., 
at 8 o'clock. ‘The Diorama was painted by Mr. ALLOM, from 
Sketches made by him on the spot, assisted by Mr. Desvignes and 
Mr. Gordon. The Explanatory Lecture has been written by Mr. 
ALBERT SMITH and Mr. SHIRLEY BROOKS, who are per- 
sonally acquainted with Constantinople, and wiil be delivered by 
Mr. CHARLES KENNEY. The concluding tableau, representing 
a fire at Constantinople, as seen from the Go den Horn, has been 
painted by Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY. Full Programmes and 
prrticulars may now be had at the Hall,and Reserved Seats taken. 
Jt is respectfully intimated that no charge is made for taking 
places, nor for Programmes, nor are the attendants permitted to 
receive any gratuity.—Admission, One Shilling ; Reserved Seats, 
Two Shillings. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
Brixton Hill, and Aldersgate.—Under the Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
Her Roya! Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
lier Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Half yearly Election of Children will be held at the London 
Tavern on Friday, the 1¢th of February next. Children, whether 
Orphans or not, of those once in prosperity, are eligible for this 
Institution, which is supported by voluntary contributions. Sub- 
scriptions gratefully received by the rr and by 

F. LEEKS, secretary. 


Office, 2, Charlotte Row, Mansion wenic 
Executors of gp nessa by Will have votes according 











TO PRINTSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c. 
ANTED an. EXPERIENCED ASSIST- 


\ ANT. He must be a good Salesman, and be well recom- 
mended for business ability. Salary, £120 first year, subject to an 
increase.—Apply, stating references, to Mr. Finlay, Printseller, 
49, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ASIL PICKERING, Son of Mr. WILLIAM 

PICKERING, Bookséller and Puablisher, late of 177, Picca- 
dilly, in soliciting from the Customers and Friends of his Father a 
continuance of the favours with which they honoured him, begs. to 
inform them that he is now in the employment of Mr. JAMES 
TOOVEY, 42, Piccadilly,.with whom arrangements have beca 
made to execute all such orders as he may obtain, and in which 
the family will have a direct interest and advantage. It is there- 
fore respectiuily requested that all future communications be mad? 
to Mr. Toovey, 42, Piccadilly. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers,. 16, Great 


Passo mge Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 

for Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their P i Ar enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 











CHEAP BOOKS. 


N ANY COPIES of each of the following 

BOOKS have recently been withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and are offered to the Librarians of LITE- 
RARY INSTITUTIONS and others at low prices gor cash. 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 128. Napoleon at St. Helena, 
23s. Bartlett's Pictures from Sicily, 8s. Thackeray's Lectures, 6s. 
Esmond, 9s. My Home in Tasmania, 8s. Adventures of a Lady 
in Tartary, 16s. Head's Ireland, 5s. A Faggot of French Sticks, 
7s. 6d. Buckingham’s Court of George the Third, 9s. Roebuck’s 
Whig Ministry, 9s. Ruth, 9s. Mary Barton, 7s. Villette, by 
Ourr-r Bell, 9s. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws, 10s. 6d. St. John’s Levan- 
tine Famity,3s.6d. Wayfaring Sketches amongst the Turks, 3s. 6d. 
Walpole’s Travels in the East, 12s. Egerton’s India,7s. Strick- 
Jand’s Canada, 9s. Spencer’s France, 7s. Richardson’s Central 

frica, 108. 6d. Rochau’s Cities of Italy, 7s. 6d. Rockingham and 

is C ntemporaries,9s Mundy’s Australia, 21s. Pardoe’s Marie de 
Medicis, 21s. My Novel, 4 vols. 18s. Moore’s Life, Vols. I. to IV., 
Miall's Bases of Belief, > td. Baron Muffling’s Adventures, 
7s. 6d. Larpent’s Journal, 3 vols. 12s. Lady- Bird, 9s. Grey’s 
Colonial Policy, 12s. Hamilton’s Danish Isles, 7s. Edward Os- 
borne, 36 Memoirs of Madame D’Oberkirch, 9s. Charles 
Def 2, ae to Clintons, 8s. Basil, 7s. 6d. Beatrice, 7s. 6d. 
Agatha’s Husband, 10s. 6d., &«. &c. 

AN EARLY APPLICATION WILL SECURE GOOD COPIES. 

All orders must be accompanied by a remittance for the fall 

amount. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





6 4 her~ RETURN FROM DEER STALK 

ING,” by Sir E. LANDSEER. Engraved (size 284 by 

23 in.) on Steel by Ryatt. The Art U nion of Glasgow are now 

prepared to issue the above very beautiful Engraving to their 

Subscribers (of One Guinea each) for 1854. Li-ts of P’ rizes, and 
every information as to the Society, obta‘ned on application to 

12, Moorgate Street. GEORGE GRANT, Hon. Sec. 

*,* The Members’ Receipts for 1854 are now ready. 
Vy ESTMINSTER ABBEY or VICTORY.— 

NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VINCENT.—LEGGATT, 
HAYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to inform their Patrons and 
Friends, that T. Jones Barker's last Grand Historical Picture of 
Nelson Receiving the Swords from the Vanquished Officers on the 
quarter-deck of the ‘San Josef,’ on the memorable lth of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at the Battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW at 
their Gallery, 79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windsor.—“‘ Messrs. Leggatt had 
the honour of submi‘ting to Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Barker's painting of Nelson receiving the Swords 
of the Officers on the quarter-deck of the San Josef after the battle 
of St. Vincent.” 


In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
picture is exhibited by gas-light, and may be viewed from 10 till 6. 


HE LEISURE HOUR FOR 1853, Con- 
sisting of 848 pages of letter-press, with about 140 beautiful 
Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s.; extra boards, 
gilt, 7s. 6d.; half bound, 9s. Among the contents of this volume 
will be found several series of Sketches on Birmingham and its 
Manufactures—A visit to the Staffordshire Potteries—The Ascent 
of Mont Blane—Strolls on the Banks of the Thames——Twenty- 
four Hours of London—and the Grafton Family, a Tale illustrative 
of the Importance and Duty of Life Assurance. 
(The volume for 1552 may also be obtained at the above-men- 


tioned prices.} 

THE LEISURE HOUR FOR 

The present y year opens with a tale, illustrative of 
LIFE IN AUSTRALTA : 
which will be weed for several Months. A considerable 
number of papers will likewise appear from time to time—bio- 
graphical, descriptive, and historicai—on 
RUSSIA, TURKEY, CHINA, &c. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; in Monthly 








1854. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row ; 164, Piccadilly; 
and sold by the Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 





le MUSICAL WORLD is published every 


Saturday, price 4d. 


One vol., price 6s., post free, 6s. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. P. CAMERON, C.B., K.C., F.S., &c. 
London: George Cox, King Street, Covent Garden. 





Tn 8vo, cloth Iettered, price 4s. 6d., or free by post, 5s. 

GOMER: or, a Brief Analysis of the Language 
and Knowledge of the Ancient Cymry. By JOHN WIL- 

LIAMS, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

London: Hughes and Butler, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





Just published, 12mo, 


EFLECTIONS from NATURE, SCHOOL- 





DAY REMINISCENCES, and other original Poems. By 
RICHARD HARRIS. 
London: W. Pickering, Piccadilly, and George Bell, 
186, Flect Street. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, with 
Ten Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. By J. W. 


GILBART, F.R.S., General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 
London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, One thick Volume. with Plates and Tinted 
Lithograph, 18s. 
RAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks 
on a Voe abularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latnam, 
M.D., FR. 
Lov mn Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This day, in post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


L2CrUREsS ON THE TRUE, THE BEAU- 
TIFUL, and the GOOD. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Trans- 
laved from the new and greatly »mproved French Edition, with 
the approbation of the author, by 0. W. Wieurt, translator of 
Cousin’s “‘ Course of the History of Modern Philosophy.” 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hami!ton, Adams, and Co. 





BURNET’S NEW WORK ON ART. 
Just published, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HE PROGRESS OF A PAINTER in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, containing Conversations and 
Remarks upon Art. By JOHN BURNET, author of “ Practical 
Hints ov Painting,” &c. 
Dayid Bogue, Fleet Street. 


MR. 





RR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in feap. cloth, full gilt, price 9s. 
HE TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, 
Sketches. from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., 'F.R.S.E., with Vignettes, uniform with, 
“ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8vo, with vignettes, 600 pp., neatly bound, 
se 108. 6d 


price 10s. 6d. 4 
OME, REGAL AND REPUBLICAN: 
A History for Families. By JANE STRICKLAND. Edited 
by AGnes Strickianp, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and | Co. , 25, Paternoster Row. 





A WORK OF INTENSE INTEREST BY THE RECTOR OF 
FENITuUN. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


¢ be ULTIMATE AND PROXIMATE 
RESULTS OF REDEMPTION ; chiefly de:uced from the 
Oath sworn unto Abraham. By the Key. H. E. Head, A.M., Rector 
of Feniton, Devon. 

London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘HORTER CATECHISM OF THE KIRK 
OF sCOTLAND, Translated for the First Time into the 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE. By ROBERT YOUNG. Uniform with 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, German, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Italian versions. 
Edinburgh: R. Young, 5, Head of the Mound. London: 
W. Allan; Trubner and Co., Paternoster Row. 


OBDENIC POLICY THE INTERNAL 
ENEMY of ENGLAND: the Peace Society, its Combative- 
ness; Mr. Cobden, his Secretiveness. A Narrative of Historical 
Incidents. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, “One who has 
Whistied at the Plough.” !s. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, and all Booksellers. 








In a few days, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


\)UG#; THE SOLACE OF RARE LEI- 
L SURE. In Verse, Original and Translated. By the Rev. 
JAMES KANKS, M.A., Lincoln College. Oxford, Head Master of 
the Grammar School of King Edward IV., Ludlow, Salop. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





NEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING. 
Price 6d. post free, 
PLAN OF PUBLISHING, to enable 
a Authors to place their Literary Productions defore the 
public without pecuniary risk or loss of copyright. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, Lincoln’ Inn. 








the amount of Bequest. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street, and all Booksellers. 
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ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Third Fdition of 

HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan 

of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev, T.K.ARNOLD, 

M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge ; and J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph. Dr. of the 
Taylor Institute, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. A READING COMPANION TO THE 


FIRST GERMAN BOOK: containing Extracts from the best 


Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By the same 
Editors. Price 4s. 


3. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARY. Price 4s. 


4, THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK; 
Plan of “‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Kev 
M.A. Third Edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

“‘Mr, Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English Students of the French lan- 
guage. The philosophical explanation of the changes of conso- 
nants, together with the frequent references to Latin words and 
idioms by way of illustration and comparison, render it farsupe- 
rior as a school-book to any other introduction, even from the pen 
of a native writer. The sound principles of imitation and repcti- 
tion which have secured for the author a reputation widely 
extended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His 
account of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and com- 
plete :—whoever thoroughly masters it, will rarely want anything 
further on the subject.”—Atheneum. 


5. A KEY to the EXERCISES. 
DELILLE. Price 2s. 6d. 


6. HANDBOOK 
LARY. Price 4s. 6d. 


on the 
.T.K. ARNOLD, 


By M. 
of FRENCH VOCABU- 





ARNOLD'S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


HE HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. 

R. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter College; and edited, with 

Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late 

Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Also, (uniformly printed,) 

THE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 2s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Roman life: the political portions 
(the account of the national institutions and their effects) appear 
to be of great value: while the very moderate extent of each ad- 
— of its being thoroughly mastered—of its being got_up and re- 

ed. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the SAME EDITORS, 
1. HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 6s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 


3. HANDBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 

4, HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN MYTHO- 
LOGY. With plates, 5s. 

5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE 


for Students. 


MEDIAVAL HIs- 


; a Handbook 


With Plan of a Greek Theatre, 4s. 





ARNOLD’S NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
Tn $yo, price 12s., neatly half-bound, 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM 
ANTICLEPTICUS: founded on Quicherat’s “ Thesaurus 
Poeticus Lingue Latine.” Edited by the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“This work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus, as scareely to 
come under the same category. The epithets and phrases are 
equally well chosen and well arranged. A treasury it certainly is, 
and a valuable one too, for all who wish to read and imitate the 
Latin poets with success."—Atheneum. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


NOVUS 








Now ready, Nos. I. to IV., each 1d.; and Part I., price 5d., of 
R. LARDNER’S MUSEUM of SCIENCE 
and ART. A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusing Tracts 


—— Physical Sciences, and on their application to the Uses of 
e. 





The work will be published at One Penny, in Weekly Numbers 
of Sixteen Pages, large |2mo, printed on good paper, in a clear 
type, and Illustrated, when necessary, by Engravings on Wood; 
also, in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence, in a wrapper; and in 
Quarterly Volumes, neatly bound, price One Shilling and Six- 
pence. 

The following Subjects will form Early Numbers of the work :— 
The Planets, are they Inhabited | The Sun and Moon. 

Globes? | Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Popular Fallacies in Questions | Steam Power. 

of Physical Science. The Eye and Sight. 

Weather Prognostics. The Ear and Hearing. 

The Tides. | Thunder and Lightning. 
Locomotion by Land and Water | Light. 

Common Things—Air, Earth, 

Fire, Water, &. 

Anecdotes of the Arts—No. I. 

The Potter’s Art. 


An (Stars. | The Plurality of Worlds. 
Stones _ am Shooting 
—e and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Lane, Paternoster Row. 





To be published on 31st January, 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Ese., Carr. R.A. 


ORIG 


INALLY PUBLISHED IN 


“BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Thirteen Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





FROM SIXTY TO SIX HUNDRED COPIES 


OF EACH OF THE 


FOLLOWING , BOOKS 


ARE IN 


CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Tue Protestant Cuurca in Ivn- 
GARY, 

NApoueon at St. HEevena. 

OLIPHANT’s SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. 

Ruskty’s Fat or VENICE. 

AvToBIOGRAPHY oF B. R. Haypon. 

Parkyns’s RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA, 

OAKFIELD, BY A PUNJAUBEE. 

Merepitu’s Home in TasMANTIA. 

THACKERAY’s ENGLISH HumovurRIstTs. 

Lanpor’s Last Fruir orr aN OLD 
TREE, 

Hooper’s TENTS OF THE TUSKI, 

Mravv’s Bases oF BELIEF. 

Memorrs or THomas Moore. 

ASKETCHER’s TOUR ROUND THE WorRLD. 

Bartvetr’s PinGRrrmsor NEW ENGLAND, 

Hamitton’s Lire oF Ricuarp WIL- 
LIAMS, 

THE Story oF CorFeE CAstTuE. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING IN Bavaria, 





VILLETTE, BY CuRRER BELL. 

Tue Croister Lirk OF CHARLES THE 
Firtu. 

MArGaret, a TALe, 

Tux Art-StupEnt tv Municn. 

GERSTAFCKER’S JOURNEY ROUND THE 
Wonr.p. 

RECORDS OF ALDERBROOKE. 

Lorenzo Benont, or Lire in Itaty. 

ALBERT Sm1tH’s Story or Mont Buanc, 

Gatton’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 

Katre Stewart, A TRUE Story. 

Layarp’s Seconp Visit To NINEVEH, 

Bremer’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

Tue Provocations OF MapamMrE Pa- 
LISsY. 

My Novet, sy Str E. B. Lyrron. 

Rocnav’s WANDERINGS IN ITALY. 

Macitwatn’s Lire or ABERNETHY, 

Deg Sautcy’s Visit To THE Drap SEA, 

Esmonp, By W. M. THackrray, 

CRANFORD, BY Mrs. GASKELL, 


&. &ec, &e. 


Mavuricr’s THEOLOGICAL Essays, 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 

Darsy Burns, By JULIA KavaNnaGH, 

Lorp Grery’s Cotonrau Pottcy,. 

THE Heir oF REDCLYFFE. 

Autson’s History or Evroru (New 
Series). 

LEGENDS OF THE Maponna, 

Curistig JOHNSTONE, BY CHARLES 
ReavE. 

Lire iv THE CLEARINGS, By Mrs. 
Moonie. 

| Lapy-Brro, By Lapy G. Futtarton, 

AILIEFORD, A Famiiy History. 

Kepret’s Iypran ARCHIPELAGO, 

Picturgs oF Lirk in SWEDEN, 

Ruta, By Mrs, Gaskgu, 

OncE upon 4 Time, BY Cuas, Kn1Gu7, 

| Hieu anp Low, By Hon. H. Coxe, 

Mackay’s WrEsTERN Inpra. 
| Sprecues or T, B. Macautay. 
| Hittarn’s Six Monrus rn Itaty, 





Single Subscription, ONE Guinza per Annum, 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Now ready, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 25s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ART; 


SELECTED FROM 


Objects Discobered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


BY THE 


REV. 


EDWARD TROLLOPE, 


M.A. 


CONTAINS 422 FIGURES ENGRAVED ON WOOD, 


AND COLOURED REPRESENTATIONS OF THE AULDJO AND NAPLES VASES. 





GEORGE BELL, 186, FLEET STREET, 





On 3lst January, 


| 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No, XL.— | 


FEBRUARY, price 6s, 
- Text of Shakespeare. 


pe 


and St. Paul. 
National Music. 
University Representation. 
Herodotus. 


Arago: His Life and Discoveries. 
Botanical Geography. 


PENBMASY 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 
Dublin: G. McGlashan. 


Exegetical Study at the English Universities; Conybeare 


The War in the East and its Political Conti ies. | 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. | 


pet ot 
4 ~ 
44554 


Tse QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
| No. CLAXXVIL., is Published This Day. 
Contents ; | 


CONTENTS :— 


. Life and Works of Gray. 

. Humboldt’s Cosmos—Sidereal Astronomy. 
. Missions in Polynesia. 

. M. Guizot. 

’. Religion of the Chinese Rebels. 


VI. Castren’s Travels among the Lapps. 


Struggles and Tendencies of German Protestantism. | VII. Memoirs of King Joseph. 
i VIII. Turkey and Russia. 
| John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. | 
é Nie ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
FISH. By PISCARIUS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


| next door to 
| Exchange. 


One Sheet, coloured, 2s. 6d., 4s., 7s. 6d. 

| \ J YLD’S SEAT of WAR in Turkey-in- Europe 
and Asia, the Black Sea, and the Frontiers of Russia and 

| Persia, and intluding Cireassia and the shores of the Caspian Sea, 

| with the acquisitions of Russia. 

James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 

the Post Office, Leicester Square, and 2, Royal 
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Just published, in One Volume, medium 8vo, price lds. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH W ORDS and 
PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
> M. ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Second Editios. S 
: *,* several ‘thousand Words and Phrases, not contained in the 
First Edition, have now been added; many improvements have 
been made in the arrangement of the expressions ; and the whole 
Work has undergone careful revision with the view of increasing 
its general utility. on 
a London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
In 8vo, to be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country ; 
or forwarded, free of postage, on application to Messrs. Lona- 
MAN and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
BROOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the pees Blake 
Consisting of an Alphabetical List of the full 1 itles. Size, and Price 
et Ghoti Three Hundred New and Established Works, published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., in all branches of Scholastic Litera- 
ture; accompanied by a Classified Index. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
A New and Improved Edition, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
TOOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for 
the use of Students in the University of Cambridze. A 
New Edition (the Fourteenth), revised and improved by 1 HOMAS 
LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Also, a New and Enlarged Edition, in post 8vo, price 6s. 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD'S AL- 
GEBRA: Containing Solutions of the various Questions and Pro- 
blems, and forming a Key. Second Edition. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ AMY HERBERT.” 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
5 ioe EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 


Author of “‘ Amy Herbert,” &c. 


By the 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
Amy Herbert. 2 vols. 9s. Journal of a Summer Tour. 5s. 
Gertrude: a Tale.. 6s. Child's History of Rome. 2s. 6d. 
Margaret Perceval. 2 vols. 12s. | A First History of Greece. 38.6d. 
Laneton Parsonage. 3 vols. lts. | Readings for Confirmation. 5s. 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter. 2 vols. 9s.} Readings for Lent. 5s 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 
MHE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS; with Selec- 
tions from their Report, anda History of the University Subscrip- 
tion Tests: Including Notices of the University aud Collegiate 
Visitations. By JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P., F.R.S., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Also, collected by Mr. Ileywood and Thomas Wright, M.A., I’.S.A.. 
in 8vo., price 12s. 
ANCIENT LAWS of the FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY for King’s College, Cambridge, and for the Public 
School of Eton College. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MR. ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


FLENEY’s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


‘ *s* The object of this work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the 
National Society’s Training College at C 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Also, by the same Author, 

1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s “ First 
Latin Book.” Fifth Edition. 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE ROOK;; being an easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. Fifth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE 
BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 

4. ECLOGA! OVIDIAN; with English 
Notes, &. Fighth Edition, 2s.6d. This work is from the Fifth 
ee e oe Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacobs 
and Doring, which has an i ense circulati Jontine. 
ania Peps S al immense circulation on the Continent 
5. ECLOGZ OVIDIANA, Part IL., con- 
ng Selections from the “‘ Metamorphoses.” With English 
os, ; 
PP HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, from 
‘ Jornelius Nepos,” ** Justin,’ &e. With English Notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &¢. Fifth Edition. ti: 
iat CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With 
Titical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exerci 2 
Chapter. Third Edition. 4s. ee 












NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


Tr r nar a ‘ 
< roger ON SPERMATORRHEA; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
porated peste = ee ee advertise the speedy, safe, and 
Nervous Derangement. By a Me 
Royal College of Physicians, London. A ae 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 








BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. VAN VOORST 
DURING 1853. 








A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES on the DEVONSHIRE COAST. By 


P. H. GOSSE, A.L.S. With 28 Lithographic Plates, some coloured, post 8vo, One Guinea. 


PALM TREES of the AMAZON, and their Uses. 


Post 8vo, with 48 Plates, 10s, 6d. 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


PRIMITL® et NOVITLH® FAUN-E et FLORA MADER et PORTUS 


SANCTI. Two Memoirs on the Ferns, Flowering Plants, and Land Shells of Madeira and Porto Santo. Reprinted 
(by permission) from the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosopltical Society: with an Appendix. By R. T. LOWE, 
M.A, With 2 Plates, 12mo, price 6s, 6d. boards, (150 copies printed.) 


The SEA-WEED COLLECTOR’S GUIDE; containing plain Instructions 
for Collecting and Preserving; and a List of all the known Species and Localities in Great Britain, By J. COCKS, 
M.D. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


PRODROMUS FAUNA ZEYLANIC#: being Contributions to the 


Zoology of Ceylon, By E, F. KELAART, M.D. Edin., F.LS., F.Z.S., Staff Surgeon, Ceylon, 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


The GENERA of RECENT MOLLUSCA, arranged according to their 


Organization. By HENRY and ARTHUR ADAMS, Part L, with 4 Plates of the Shells and Animals, 8vo, 2s, 6d.; 
or royal 8vo, with the Animals coloured, 5s, About 24 Parts will complete this Work, 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH DIATOMACE#; with Remarks on their 
Structure, Functions, and Distribution; and Instructions for Collecting and Preserving Specimens. By Rev. WILLIAM 
SMITH, F.L.S, The Plates by Tuffen West, In 2 vols, royal 8vo, Vol. L., £1 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the EASTERN BORDERS. By G. Jonnston, 


M.D., aed of “A History of the British Zoophytes,” &, 8vo, Vol. I., embracing the Topography and Botany, 
10s, 6d, 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS; 


with Descriptions of Eggs, Nests, &c. By WILLIAM C, HEWITSON. Second Edition. Parts I. to VIIL., 2s, 6d. 
each, About 36 Parts will complete this Work. 


The POWERS of the CREATOR DISPLAYED in the CREATION;; or, 


Observations on Life amidst the various Forms of the Humbler Tribes of Animated Nature; with Practical Comments 
and Illustrations. By Sir JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. In 2 vols. 4to, containing numerous Plates 
of Living Subjects, finely coloured, Vol. 11., comprehending 46 Plates, price £4 4s. 


NEREIS BOREALI-AMERICANA; or, Contributions towards a History 


of the Marine Algw of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of North America, By W, H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA,, &. 
Part II., Rhodosperma, with 24 coloured Plates, Royal 4to, £1 10s, 


EXOTIC BUTTERFLIES, being Illustrations of New Species, selected 


chiefly from the Collections of W. WILSON SAUNDERS and WM, (, HEWITSON, Parts V. to VIII, at 5s, each, 
Each Part containing 3 coloured Plates and Descriptions, 


INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA.  4to, 2nd Series, Part IX., 2s. 6d. 


THESAURUS CONCHYLIORUM,; or, Figures and Descriptions of Recent 


Shells, Edited and Illustrated by G. B, SOWERBY, Jun,, F.L.S, Imperial 8vo, Part XIV., price £1 5s, coloured, 


The PHYTOLOGIST. Nos. 140 to 151. Is. each, 


The ZOOLOGIST. Nos. 122 to 134. Is. each. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA and their SHELLS. By Professor 


ED. FORBES, F.R.S., &., and SYLVANUS HANLEY, B.A., F.L.S. Illustrated by a figure of each known Animal 


= of all the Shells. Engraved on 203 copper plates, Four Vols, 8vo, £6 10s, Royal 8vo, with the Plates coloured, 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. By 


THOMAS BELL, Sec. R.S., F.G,S,, F.Z.S., President of the Linnwan Society, 8vo, ill y Engravings 
£1 5s,; or royal 8vo, £2 10s, , linia aaa iti ? 





JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The 72nd Thousand, price only Is. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, (postage 


. brought down to 1854; with Notices of the Manners, Customs, 


52 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by Tuomas Bourn. 
XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. 


With Questions for Examination. Fifteenth Edition. 
12mo, 6s. bound. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. Thir- 
teenth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENG- 


LISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
4s. bound. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on _ the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty- 
fifth and Cheaper Edition. 4d. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





THROWER’S ARITHMEWLICAL QUESTIONS. 
Just published, Eighth Thousand, 1zmo, 2s. cloth, 
UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. By WIit- 
LIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in the English 
Department of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the 
Sixth, Birmingham. 
Also, by the same Author, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS contained in 
the above Volume. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. Birmingham: J. H. Beilby. 





BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA. BY MAYNARD. 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA: with 


Notes and Observations, designed for the Use of Schools. 
By JOHN BONNYCASTLE. Nineteenth Edition, greatly im- 
proved; with an Appendix, containing a Synopsis on Variable 
Quantities. By 8S. MAYNARD. 1l2mo, 4s. roan lettered.—Key to 
Ditto. 12mo, 4s, 6d. roan. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houl- 
ston and Co.; B. Fellowes; J. Hughes; A. Hall and Co.; and 
C.H.Law. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Liverpool: G. and J. 
Robinson. 

Of whom may be had, 


BONNYCASTLE'S INTRODUCTION TO 
MENSURATION. Twentieth Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions. By S. MAYNARD. 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan.—A Key to Ditto, 
12mo, 4s. roan. 

BONNYCASTLE’S SCHOLAR’S GUIDE 
to ARITHMETIC. Eighteenth Edition. By ROWBOTHAM. 
Corrected byS. MAYNARD. 12mo,3s. 6d. cloth.—A Key to Ditto. 
12mo, 6s. cloth. 

BONNYCASTLE’S TREATISE ON AL- 
GEBRA. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 5s. boards. 

BONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUCTION TO 


ASTRONOMY. Ninth Edition. By Professor YOUNG. 12mo, 
9s. cloth. 





ree, 4d.-extra,) with a very useful steel-plate Genealogical 
Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 


UTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, with 
Interesting Remarks on Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresses, 
&c. By HENRY INCE, M.A. 

In consequence of the rapidly extended sale and approval of this 
work, every page of the present Edition has been carefully ex- 
tended and much improved. Kya judicious enlargement of the 
width and length of the page. one-third more letter-press is intro- 
duced without any increase of price. 

“This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has obtained: 
it is full of information, and contains the substance of more know- 
ledge of the social progress, manners, and customs of our ancestors 
than many works of far larger pretensions.” —The third review of the 
Atheneawn, 


In 18mo, price 1s. sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, (postage free, 4d. extra,) 
the Eighth Edition of 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


Arts, &c., of the different Periods. By HENRY INCE, M.A. 

“ It affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. 
The author being gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical 
taste, the subjects though treated in a detached, are far from being 
treated in a dry and unentertaining manner.”—The Times. 

Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, the 11th Thousand of 
OUTLINES of GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 

This Edition has been very much extended and improved; by an 
enlargement of the size of the page, and careful arrangement of 
the type, a very great quantity of nighly valuable information bas 
been added. 

“ Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and 
well-arranged information. It would make a valuable present 
to Sunday Schools and lending libraries.”—Athenewn. 

London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row.’ 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 





Now publishing, 
ARTON’S CHILDREN’S PICTURES, in 
Folio Books, at 6d. each. Each book contains nearly 100 
Pictures for Scrap-books, or for children to colour. 
Also, in a few days, 
A Volume containing: nearly 500 of these Pic- 
tures may be had, strongly half-bound in leather, with illustrated 


cover by Luke Limner, price 4s. 6d., making the most complete 
scrap-book published for children. 
these Prints are really children’s subjects, sch as the judi- 


cious parent or teacher may instruct younger children with on 
the modern nursery plan. 


[Jan. 21 





Price 4s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, 


THE STAR-CHAMBER; 
An Historical Romance, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esg., 


Profusely Illustrated, is now completed in the “HOME COMPANION,” for 1853, which also contains “THz ADVENTURES 
or A Stray YANKEE IN TExas,” “THE QuornDoN Hounps,” and numerous Tales, Poems, and Articles of general interest, 
with upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 


Orders should be immediately given for the Illustrated Edition, 





PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR AND CO, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts, price Ninepence, 
THE FAMILY FRIEND: 
A fMagasine of 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, INSTRUCTION, AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 





CONTENTS OF PART XIX. 


No. 80.—Chemical Experiments—Instructions in Dlumi- No. 82.—Family Pastime: Practical Puzzles, Mental Re- 
nated or Vellum-Painting (with eleven Engravings)—Miscel- | creations—Miscellaneous: Affections of the Eye—Art of 
laneous: A few Words on the Power of the Letters—Guy’s | Listening—The Silkworm and its Products (with an Illustra- 
Cliff, Warwickshire (with an Engraving)—The Papyrus (with | tion)—Tales: The Artist’s Patron, Chapter Tl.—Katue- 
three Engravings)—Poetry: Mens Divinior, by Barry Corn- | rrvg, a Tale of Woman’s Trials (with an Engraving, from a 
wall—Tales: KaTHERINE, a Tale of Woman’s Trials (with an | design by Brrket Foster), Chapter I1I.—Chess Problem and 
Engraving)—St. Sylvester’s Night, a True Story, from the | Game, by Hxrr Harrwitz—Work-Table Friend. 


German—Work-Table Friend. No. 83,—Art of Illuminated or Vellum-Painting -_ five 

- iia : . : : Engravings)—Work-Table Friend—Miscellaneous: A House- 
No. 81.—Family a, Sees ee. — hold Acecunt-Book of the Thirteenth Century—Tynemouth 
Miscellaneous: The — : ng Sag Tales: The Artist's Priory, Northumberland (with an Engraving, from a design 
Poetry : Meditation, by John Norris— ales: e Ar ist’s by Birxur Foster)—A Wonderful Horse—Family Pastime: 
Patron , (with = Illustration) — Karuenine, a Tale of Enigmas, Practical Puzzles—Tales: KATHERINE, a Tale of 
Woman's, Trials (with an Engraving, from a design by Woman’s Trials (with an Engraving, from a design by 
Brrxet Foster)—Work-Table Friend. Brrxet Foster), Chapter IV. 








LONDON : WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 1854. 








Now Publishing, Nos. I. to IV., price Three Halfpence each, (or in One Monthly Part, price Sevenpence,) of an 
entirely NEw SERIES OF 


THE HOME COMPANION: 
An Ellustrated fMagasine of 
LITERATURE, CRITICISM, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Containing 64 handsomely printed pages, imperial 8vo, in a Wrapper, with Illustrations 
by Joun Gripert, Brrxet Foster, and other Eminent Artists, 





CONTENTS OF PART LI. 


No. .—GranvitLE; a Domestic Story, with an Ilustra- No. I1.—Granvittr; Chapters IV. and V., with an Illus- 
tion by Joun GitpertT—The Old and the New Year—Gossip | tration by Joun Ginpert—Random Notes on Beards—A 
about the Goodwin Sands, with an Ilustration—Poetry: Be Peep at Amiens—Chateau Bouret: a Tale from the French, 
Gentle to the Lowly Born—The Burial-place of Milton, with with an Illustration by Morry—Memorials of Eminent Men 
an Illustration—Mr., Crabberley’s New Year’s Eve; a Story —Cowley’s House at Chertsey, with an Illustration. 
pe i | NoIV—6 Chapters VI, VIL, and VIIL, with 

y irae f = No. IV.—Granvittr; Chapters VI., VIL, a “9 
Nath finaxmntns Chapters 1 and 1 with an Mls an Hiastraton by Jom Grunran—X” Word or Two ‘abu 
a Piece of Chalk—Charles Lamb, with an Illustration of his a ee ceo eae bell 
House at_Islington—Mr. Crabberley’s New Year’s Eve, th a woud. F 
Chapter I1,—Forest Life in Ceylon, 


LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





Weekly, price Twopence each, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


Comprising Treatises on ebery Branch of Rnoboledge. 
THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES, HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. I.—INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on the Nature, Con- | No. I1I.—ARITHMETIC, INTRODUCTORY TO MATHE- 
nexion, and Uses of the Great Departments of Human MATICAL SCIENCE. By Professor Youna, Examiner 
Knowledge. in Mathematics in the University of London. 

‘Nos. II. and V.-PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL AND VEGE- | No. IV.—THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By the Rev 
TABLE LIFE, By the Eprror. Water MitcHett, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


These Subjects comprise Part I., which will be issued February 1st. 








Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 
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LONDON: WM, S, ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Just published, with more than 200 Engravings, in crown 8vo, 
price 6s., cloth, 
“4 ° 

SRAEL in EGYPT; or, the Books of Genesis 

and Exodus Illustrated by existing Monuments. 

“The author of the present work maintains to the fullest extent 
the nai truth of the Hebrew record even in the minutest details 
The arguments and proofs adduced are such as court the strictest 
scrutiny of learning and of science. To the biblical student the 
work is fu'l of interest and instruction. Many facts hitherto 
known ouly toa few learned men, are now first presented in a 
plain and 1 opular narrative. The book is illustrated by numerous 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and drawings of the monumental re- 
mains referred to in the text. In his ‘ Monumental History of 
Egypt,’ and other works, the same author has formerly made 
acceptable contributions to our knowledge of Egyptian history and 
antiquities ; but the application of these researches to the elucida- 
tion of the Mosaic narrative well deserved the separate labour of 
which this volume is the valuable result.”—Literary Gazette. 
secleys, 54, Fleet Street, and 2, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 





Syo, 7s. cloth, 
HE KINGS OF THE EAST; showing from 
Scripture and from History, the Power for whom the mystical 
Euphrates is being dried up. 

“T have been reading a curious book called the ‘Kings of the 
East.’ The object is to prove that the East India Company is the 
instrument selected by God as the.means of restor:ng the Jews to 
Palestine. The author makes out his case ingeniously by eoliating 
prophecies with accomplished facts.” — Viscount Castlereagh's 
Journey to Damascus. Vol. ii., p. 140. 


Seeleys, Fleet Street and Hanover Street. 





Feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. cloth, 
NNA; or, Passages from Home Life: bemg a 
JX New and Enlarged Edition of ‘ Passages from the Life of a 
Daughter at Home.” 


“ Asa picture of the power of religion in gradually subduing 
the asperities of a gloomy disposition and a morbid temper, this 
story is unequalled.”—Edinburgh Review. 

Seeleys, Flect Strect and Hanover Street. 





Just published, 
7PHEMERIS: Leaves from the Diary of Martin 


Drayton. A.D. 1553—59. In 1 vol. small square Syo, in 
antique binding, price 7s. ; or in morocco, 12s. 

“ We may record a favourable verdict of the substance of this 
diary. ....Many passages are written with the delicate sweetness 
of a refined nature, accustomed to dwell habitually in high and 
holy thoughts, and its authoress has considerable pathos of manner. 

. .£ Ephemeris’ will please readers who are of a serious and sen 
timental turn of mind; and its composer is far above the average 
of the fictionists who write for ‘circulating libraries.’ In its piety 
there is no gloom, in its religious musings there is nothing 
ps kish, and its eloquence is often tender and impressive.”—The 

7 e8S. 
Seeleys, 54, Fleet Street, and 2, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, 





In One Vol., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
ORA EVANGELIC; or, the Internal 
i Evidence of the Gospel History. By the Rev. T. KR. BIRKS, 
MA., Rector of Kelshall. 
“‘ Not often do we acknowledge the appearance of a book with 
so much pleasure and thankfulness as we have felt in placing at 
the head of an ariicle the title which we have just written ; for 
it is the title of a work which is not only in itself worthy of 
all praise, but which arrives at the right moment, was demanded 
hy present exigencies, and will, we are persuaded, contribute 
timely help to many anxious and inquiring minds.”— Christian 
server. 
Seeleys, 54, Fleet Street, and 2, Hanover Street, Hanover 
Square. 





Lately published, 
OHN DE WYCLIFFE; a Monograph. 
e c’uding an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 
bound. 


“Dr. Vaughan writes with more ease and vigour than in his 
youth ; and there are evidences of increased scholarship and deeper 
reflection. We have laid our pencil on many a picturesque and 
curious passage.”—Athene@um ~, 

“* & work honourable alike to the industry, judgment, learning, 
and good taste of the author; a book to which men in days to 
come wil! have recourse for full and authentic information respect- 
ing the character, opinions, and doings of the greatest Englishman 
of the middle ages."—Eclectic Review. 


Seeleys, 54, Fleet Street, and 2, Hanover Street. 
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the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John. With an Exposition, 
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+ The Four Empires of Daniel. 
2. The Ten Kingdoms in their Rise. 
. The Ten Kingdoms in the 1260 years. 
- Empire of Honorius, and its Division into Ten 
Kingdoms. 
5-8. Four Charts of the Seals. 
9. Preparation for the 'krumpets. 
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11, Chart of the Reformation.—Reyv. chap. xii. 
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In 1 vol. 4to, price 18s., half bound. 

“ Displays considerable care and study, both in research and 
arrangzement....The author’s concensed pf. thod of presenting the 
subject is of great advantage to the resqer. The charts and maps 
are most useful in illustrating the at ~@r'y scheme.”—Journal of 
Prophecy, July. 

“The expository portion is evi¢etitiy the resuit of minute and 
careful reading and thought. ‘fhe author has sought for the truth 
as far as it was within reach. He neither petulantly differs from 
others, nor slavishly submits to them. He follows or leaves them 
as he thinks they are rightor wrong. Taken as a whole, therefore, 
his expositions, both of Daniel and John, are among the best we 
hay¢ seen.”—Mcthodist Magazine. 
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21 Coloured Illustrations, from Original Drawings by the 
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World.’ Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than 
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Second Edition. 2 vols., 2/s. 
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New Novel, “ Florence the Beautiful.” 3 vols. 


ALICE WENTWORTH. A Novel. 


3 vols. 


** This novel (says the ‘ Atheneum’) reminds us of the tales by 
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enough to get a hearing and keep a piace, even though Lister, 
Ward, and Bulwer (then a youth) were all in the field, with their 
manly experiences of modern life and society. Alice Wentworth 
is as gracious an heroine-heiress as has for many a year past been 
introduced into the world of novel-readers.” 
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London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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PoEticaL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
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London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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HE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. A 

New Edition, with English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: an 
Essay. 
On Nature’s Alps I stand, 
And see a thousand firmaments beneath ! 
A thousand systems, as a thousand grains! 
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How shall man’s curious spirit not inquire 
What are the natives of this world sublime, 
Of this so distant, unterrestrial sphere, 
Where mortal, untranslated, never stray’d ? 
Nicur Tuoucuts. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, in cloth, 5s. coloured, 
IBLE MAPS; an Historical and Descriptive 
- Atlas of Scripture Geography, wherein the Ancient Autho- 
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London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Whig Party during My Time- 
By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited 
by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Vol. IT. Longman and Co. 

Tue first volume of Lord Holland’s Memoirs 

concluded with the death of Mr. Fox. That 

event was a severe blow to the Whig party. 

They still held office for a few months, but 

the King seized on their attempt to afford 

some relief to the Roman Catholics as the 
opportnnity of getting rid of Ministers whom 
he had long and cordially detested. The 

Whigs then passed into opposition, from 

which they did not emerge till the stirring 

times of the second French Revolution and 
of the Reform Bill. The pressing of the 

Catholic claims in 1806 displayed sincere 

patriotism, if not prudent policy, in the Whig 

Ministry. Sheridan said at the time, that 

“people had often run their heads against 

stone-walls, but here were men who first 

built a stone-wall and then ran their heads 

against it.” To prosecute what appeared a 

public good at the risk of personal injury, was 

a stretch of political virtue beyond the com- 

prehension of a clever but unprincipled ad- 

venturer like Sheridan. But Lord Grenville 
and his friends were resolved to stand to 
their principles, though they knew that the 
hostility of the King could not be overcome. 
It is probable the King never forgot the 
struggle of 1784, when Fox divided the suf- 
frages of the nation with him; and he hated 
him on other public grounds, though he 
acknowledged that Fox’s demeanour to him 
personally was most respectful ; whereas on 
the resignation of Pitt in 1801, he said he had 
‘got rid of a man who was always kicking 
him.” But the dread of Mr. Fox’s measures 
grew into a personal animosity. Lord Hol- 
land says that “the King had watched the 
progress of Mr. Fox’s disorder, and he could 
hardly suppress his indecent exultation at his 
death.” This is far more likely than General 

William Napier’s story about Sir Walter 

Seott singing an ode on the occasion at the 

Pitt Club dinner. The King had prudence, 

however, to appear to continue his confidence 

in the Whigs after the death of their leader 
in the House of Commons :— 

“He no doubt hoped that Lord Grenville would 
have recourse to the courtiers and the Pittites to 
repair the loss which his government had sustained. 
When however his honourable and friendly conduct 
to the Whigs was known, the King acquiesced. 
Perhaps the plot for defeating the Ministry was 
not yet ripe; perhaps His Majesty sagaciously 
foresaw that they would soon furnish him with a 
more favourable opportunity. Lord Grenville 
acted on this occasion with a fairness which secured 
him the affections of many, and should have dis- 
pelled the suspicions of all, who had been uniformly 
attached to Mr. Fox. Had Lord Grenville in the 
new arrangements sought for strength in the oppo- 
site party, had he consulted the wishes of the 
Court rather than his own principles and consis- 
tency, he would have conciliated the King, fixed 
himself permanently in office, and divested every 
party in the state of the means of annoying him in 
Parliament.” i 

Lord Grenville’s adoption of a different 
course was a proof of the honesty of his 
intentions, and of the steadiness of his poli- 
tical attachments. It was at this time that 
Lord Holland joined the Ministry, his doing 
So giving public testimony to Lord Grenville’s 





adherence to the principles of Mr. Fox. In 
recording the experience of his brief tenure 
of office, Lord Holland makes some remarks 
to which certain discussions at the present 
moment give some interest :— 

‘When I came into office, I was curious to 
understand the course of proceeding or interior 
constitution of our Government. It is vague in 
the extreme, and often irregular and inconvenient. 
The Cabinet, which is legally only a Committee of 
the Privy Council appointed by the King on each 
distinct occasion, has gradually assumed the cha- 
racter and in some measure the reality of a perma- 
nent council, through which advice on all matters 
of great importance is conveyed to the Crown. But 
though the necessity of a well-concerted or party 
Government in a limited monarchy and popular 
constitution, has generally established the whole- 
some doctrine, that each and every member of the 
Cabinet is in some degree responsible for the 
measures adopted by the Government while he is 
a member of it, yet there are no precise laws nor 
rules, nor even any well-established or understood 
usages which mark what measures in each depart- 
ment are or are not to be communicated to the 
Cabinet. Measures of foreign policy seem indeed 
more emphatically designated by the history of 
the origin of this committee in Charles the Second’s 
time, bysage and by reason as the objects of their 
deliberation. Yet there is nothing but private agree- 
ment or party feeling generally, or the directions of 
the King accidentally, which obliges even aSecretary 
for Foreign Affairs to consult his colleagues on any 
of the duties of his office before he takes the King’s 
pleasure upon them. In all Administrations I 
believe, and in ours I am sure, his dispatches, his 
measures, and even his appointments were more 
generally submitted to the judgment of the Cabinet 
than those in any other department. When a 
Cabinet is held at a public office, it is generally at 
the Foreign Office. The acts of that office, how- 
ever, are not invariably nor necessarily laid before 
the Cabinet; and the Secretary of State at his 
own discretion advises and completes many without 
any such consultation. In the other branches of 
administration, such as the Treasury, the Home 
Secretaryship, the Chancery, the Admiralty, the 
discretion is yet larger as to the matters in their 
respective departments on which the Ministers 
take the King’s pleasure directly or previously 
consult their colleagues before they advise him. 

* * * * * 


‘‘Such an undefined distribution of authority, 
and the want of a distinct line between the juris- 
diction of the Cabinet and of the individual Minis- 
ters who compose it, as well as between the juris- 
diction of their respective offices, is sometimes 
convenient to the public service; inasmuch as the 
person whose abilities qualify him for the largest 
share of power, may from other circumstances be 
incapacitated from holding the office which would 
technically render him responsible for the exercise 
of it. On the other hand, the looseness of the obliga- 
tion of referring the measures of each departinent 
to the Cabinet, and the undefined limits of the 
authority of many of the high offices, afford great 
scope for intrigue and cabal with the Crown. A 
favourite might by these means contrive insensibly 
to separate his interests from those of his colleagues, 
and at the secret suggestion of a King thwart the 
measures and defeat the views of a council which, 
though not technically, is virtually responsible to 
the public for the whole conduct of affairs.” 

The recent resignation of Lord Palmerston, 
and other events bearing on the rights and 
duties of Cabinet Ministers, will bring out 
clearer light on these difficult questions of 
administration. Lord Holland says that his 
remarks are “ speculations resulting from re- 
flection, not the fruit of experience, no such 
inconvenience being felt in Lord Grenville’s 
administration.” But the inconvenience has 
been repeatedly felt since, and it is time that 
a clearer understanding should be come to, 
as to the powers of the Cabinet and of its 





several members. Before proceeding with 
the narrative of the last days of the Whig 
Ministry, the Memoirs present some graphic 
sketches of distinguished public men, drawn 
from Lord Holland’s personal observation. 
And first we have Lord Chancellor Thurlow:— 


“ Lord Thurlow had been Lord High Chan- 
cellor for fourteen years; and had then and since 
enjoyed great reputation for depth of thought and 
reach of understanding, for erudition in classical 
literature and learning in his profession, for in- 
flexible integrity and sternness of character, which 
assumed the appearance of austerity and occa- 
sionally even of brutality. As a judge, he was 
revered throughout the country, especially by 
churchmen and magistrates. As a debater, he 
was dreaded in Parliament for near twenty years; 
and even to the period of his death, the slightest 
word that dropped from his lips, though but to 
suggest an adjournment or move a summons, was 
greeted by a large portion of the House of Lords as 
an oracle of departing wisdom or a specimen of 
sarcastic wit unrivalled in any assembly. To sus- 
tain this tremendous character he had, in fact, 
little but a rugged brow and sagacious counte- 
nance, a deep yet sdnorous voice, some happiness 
of expression without much perspicuity of thought, 
some learning more remarkable for its singularity 
than its accuracy or practical use, and a large por- 
tion of ponderous but impressive wit, supported by 
a studied contempt and scorn for his adversary and 
his audience. Mr. Fox said once, with equal sim- 
plicity and drollery, ‘I suppose no man was ever 
so wise as Thurlow looks, for that is impossible.’ 
His language, his manner, his public delivery, and 
even his conduct were all of a piece with his looks; 
all calculated to inspire the world with a high 
notion of his gravity, learning, or wisdom; but all 
assumed for the purpose of concealing the real 
scantiness of his attainments, the timidity as well 
as obscurity of his understanding, and the yet 
more grievous defects of his disposition and princi- 
ples. He contrived in all hig speeches to conjure 
up an opinion in his audience that choice, not 
necessity, induced him to leave the knotty points 
of the question untouched, that he fully under- 
stood them, that his knowledge on the subject was 
of no superficial kind, that he drew his conclusions 
from long and laborious researches, from premises 
established on abstruse and philosophical reason- 
ings. He thus implied that the real grounds on 
which his opinion rested lay too deep for common 
intellects to fathom; and that not thinking it 
worth while to pursue a train of argument which 
his hearers were unequal to follow, he had con- 
tented himself with loitering on his way, playing 
with the subject on the surface, and exposing the 
absurdities of his adversaries. This last he often 
did with much wit, and always with prodigious 
success. His humour, like the trunk of the ele- 
phant, even in its gambols and freaks, seemed to 
indicate a hidden and bulky strength, which, if 
called into action, would prove the most formidable 
of the forest. To give some instances of his 
manner: when, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Wedderburn, on the question whether General 
Burgoyne, a prisoner on parole, could vote, had 
displayed his eloquence somewhat affectedly by re- 
lating and commenting upon the story of Regulus, 
Thurlow humorously treated the classical allusion, 
on which the polished orator plumed himself, as a 
dry legal precedent, and began his remarks thereon 
with saying, ‘ With respect to the case of Regulus, 
on which my learned friend has laid such a stress.’ 
Again, in the Lords, when Lord Stormont had 
been detailing with a solemnity usual to him, the 
transactions of a meeting of country gentlemen at 
the Thatched House Tavern, Lord Thurlow de- 
scribed that part of the grave diplomatic senator’s 
harangue as ‘that which the noble Viscount in the 
green riband may have chanced to hear at the ale- 
house.’ And in a similar strain, when Bishop 
Horsley had quoted Mungo Park’s description of 
the dresses of the native females of Africa as a 
proof that society had there reached some degree of 
refinement, he observed upon the argument with 
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this preface: ‘With respect to the black women 
with their white petticoats, as far as they or their 
petticoats have any relation to the question, my 
reverend and learned friend who has introduced 
them will allow,’ &c. In scouting the professions, 
exposing the cant, and lowering the fopperies of 
his opponents he was always successful; but with 
their arguments I never heard him grapple. He 
could often confound and perplex an adversary ; he 
seldom if ever threw any real light on a question. 
Mr. Fox said that in the Commons he always beat 
Mr. Wedderburn, and he reckoned him an abler 
man; though he qualified that remark by an 
exception, and said that he never made such a 
speech as his rival did on the Douglas cause, ‘nor 
came near it by many miles.’ Mr. Fox con- 
sidered that speech of Wedderburn the best legal 
arguinent he had heard, or at least second to none 
but that delivered by Sir Gilbert Elliot on’ the 
Poole election, of which Mr. Fox always spoke 
with unbounded admiration. 

‘* Lord Thurlow felt and even avowed a disbe- 
lief in, all public virtue, a persuasion which 
naturally led him to support all established autho- 
rity, but which failed, in his morose and unamiable 
nature, to produce that facility which often accom- 
panies, though it cannot excuse, the political pro- 
fligacy founded on tenets so lax. It did not even 
raise him above the petty vanity of favour at 
Court or with princes. He thought himself ill-used 
by George the Third, and was long excluded from 
office; yet he never ventured to take any manly 
part or to connect himself cordially with those 
whom he was ready enough to instigate to all the 
most violent and factious deyices. of opposition. 
He dabbled, indeed, in the squabbles and intrigues 
of Carlton House, and betrayed some complacency 
in grumbling at the trouble kings and princes had 
given him. During the last months of his life he 
was busy in estranging the Prince of Wales from 
the Ministry by representing their conduct in the 
affair of the Princess of Wales as timid and un- 
friendly. He assured him, in coarse and plain 
language, that she might be exposed, and His 
Royal Highness released from a contract so painful 
to his feelings. But he was at the same time cau- 
tioning Lord Erskine not to humour the Prince in 
what to us he termed the ‘silly persecution of his 
wife.’ Possibly he was fortifying the Princess 
herself in her defence and resistance by conveying 
to her his conviction of her innocence, and his 
assurances of support and popularity in public. 
Such unprofitable duplicity could only proceed 
from a love of mischief; as his uniform practice of 
postponing the disposal of Church patronage, when 
Chancellor, to the last moment, could proceed 
from nothing but a distaste to giving pleasure or 
conferring any benefits on a human being. He 
was fond of children, and showed much good 
humour in encouraging young persons to exercise 
their minds in conversation. In all other relations 
of society he was an ill-natured and unfriendly 
man; sullen to his servants, his mistress (for he 
was never married), and his daughters; negligent 
of his early friends; and, though not positively 
penurious, neither hospitable nor liberal of his 
money.” 


In transcribing this passage some years 
after, in 1824, Lord Holland added what now 
appears in a foot-note :— 


‘Since writing this I have heard, and have 
pleasure in recording, an instance where he was at 
least liberal. ~ He gave Crabbe in his youth and 
distress 100/., and forgave him an injudicious and 
impertinent letter. If he mixed a little of his cha- 
racteristic sourness with either or both of these 
good actions, generosity was the chief ingredient; 
for there was no ostentation, vanity, or design. 
Mr. Crabbe spoke of it with gratitude full forty 
years afterwards,” 


Of Thurlow’s contemporary and rival, Wed- 
derburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough 
and Earl of Rosslyn, this sketch is given. 
The general estimate is rather more favour- 
able than that of George ILL., who, on being 





told of Wedderburn’s death, said he was the 
greatest knave in his dominions ;— 

‘* His character for sterling abilities was never 
high; for public virtue, still less so. He was a 
man of little political principle, and, as far as I 
could perceive, of shallow understanding. Yet he 
had been a very popular speaker in the House of 
Commons, and even in his decline bore the marks 
of an accomplished orator. He shone in perspi- 
cuous arrangement and narrative, artful statement 
and pointed invective. In vigour of thought, in 
depth of knowledge, and in correctness of judgment, 
he was lamentably deficient. He had likewise 
more malignity than became a man with so little 
predilection for any party or principle. He was, 
however, affectionate in private, liberal to his 
family, and friendly to his dependents. If his 
encouragement of literature had been confined to 
his zeal in procuring a pension for Dr. Johnson, he 
would have deserved well of every lover of English 
genius; but he seems, both from taste and system, 
to have cultivated the society and promoted the 
studies of men of letters. He was intimate with 
Hume, Gibbon, and other eminent writers both at 
Edinburgh and in London. He had himself taken 
great pains in forming a style, and his correspon- 
dence was remarkable for precisionand purity. He 
abandoned his party while ‘Junius’ was going on, 
andthe anonymous combatant handled him severely 
both as a lawyer and as a Scotchman; but till that 
period, and during the early appearance of the 
letters, he was generally reputed to be the author.” 


Of Lord Nelson there are some interesting 
memorials, but little that is not found in 
Southey’s masterly biography :— 


‘Of his person there are many representations, 
and will be nearly as many descriptions. It was 
insignificant, and announced none of the qualities 
of a commander; though his innumerable scars (for 
he had scarcely ever been in action without receiv- 
ing a wound), the loss of an eye, and of an arm, 
and a weather-beaten countenance, marked the hard 
service he had seen, and gave him, at the age of 
forty-two, all the appearance of a veteran. His 
greatness (for who shall gainsay the greatness of the 
conqueror of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar’) 
is a strong instance of the superiority of the heart 
over the head, and no slight proof that a warm 
imagination is a more necessary ingredient in the 
composition of a hero than a sound understanding. 

* * * * * 


It is perhaps no ill office to the memory of Nelson 
to correct any favourable opinion that may be en- 
tertained of his understanding; for what justifica- 
tion can be found for one period of his public life, 
if he was aware and capable of judging of the nature 
of the transactions in which he was engaged? But 
his violation of good faith and justice at Naples, 
which, if he were considered as a man of sense, 
would tarnish all his glories, and hand him down to 
posterity as a perfidious politician, a bloody and 
relentless persecutor, is to be accounted for and can 
alone be palliated by the weakness of his under- 
standing, by the ascendancy which an artful and 
worthless woman had obtained over a mind un- 
versed in politics and ignorant of the world; and 
by the general violence with which the calamities 
and intolerance of the times had infected men less 
susceptible of delusion and bigotry than himself.” 


For some of the worst points in the dis- 
graceful proceedings at Naples a partial 
apology is offered :— 


“That the base and wicked conduct of Lady 
Hamilton was known to him at the time to its full 
extent, is impossible. She received money from in- 
dividuals to save the lives of themselves. or their 
relations; and in the instance of a nephew of Duke 
Elzi, if not in more, she suffered the victims to 
perish without returning the bribe. That these 
transactions were subsequently known to Nelson I 
fear cannot be disputed; for he generously repaid 
such sums from the income of the Duchy of Bronte, 
and made all the reparation in his power to the in- 
jured, though he had not the resolution and virtue 





to expose, or to separate himself from, the person 
who committed the injustice. 

‘‘Such were the real stains in the character of 
Nelson; for his vanity, often ridiculous, was utterly 
unmixed with pride, arrogance, ill-nature, or jea- 
lousy. It was rather a diverting proof of his sim- 
plicity than a dangerous or offegsive quality in his 
intercourse with others. He smiled with compla- 
cency when Lady Hamilton introduced him by the 
name of ‘our saviour;’ he would press her to sing 
the most fulsome couplets to his honour; and he 
acknowledged with the utmost naiveté, that hig 
preference of her society to Lady Nelson’s arose 
from the warm praises she bestowed upon him, 
after which the congratulations of his wife were, he 
said, cold, flat, and insipid. To his visitors he dis- 
played with the greatest complacency his own por- 


traits and busts laden with inscriptions, and deco-, 


rated with laurels; and he seemed not aware that 
such ornaments, however proper elsewhere, should 
not be found, much less ostentatiously exhibited, in. 
his own apartments. His public speeches and 
private conversation were alike insipid; and though 
he plumed himself upon his letters and kept copies 
of them all, his writing with his left hand (which, 
by a singular precaution he had practised before he 
lost his right arm) was the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance about them. Instances of the pecu- 
liarity, not to use a harsher term, of his views and 
opinions might easily be accumulated, He pom- 
pously and solemnly conveyed as a piece of serious 
and earnest intelligence to Lord Lansdowne, as the 
result of his inquiries in the Mediterranean, that 
‘all republicans were atheists and rascals ;’ which 
he considered a fact useful to be known, and fit to 
be communicated without delay to a person to 
whom he felt obliged, and for whom he had much 
esteem and respect. He told me that he felt the 
fingers of his amputated arm quite distinctly: 
‘which you see,’ said he, ‘is a direct proof of the 
existence of the soul, and makes the thing quite 
clear.’ What then, it may be asked, enabled this 
man to inspire fleets with a spirit as dauntless as 
his own? to secure to a degree hitherto unknown 
the affection and admiration of all who served under 
him? to extricate himself from the most perilous 
situations with honour and address? and to immor- 
talize both his name and his country by the most 
brilliant achievements ever performed upon the 
ocean? His mind was always intensely occupied, 
either with the immediate purpose of his employ- 
ment, or the general objects of his profession. His 
good-nature, simplicity, and: frankness endeared 
him to every officer; his courage and generosity 
attached the sailors; and his disinterested devotion 
to his profession, his perfect contempt of money 
when compared with honours or glory (a virtue not 
common even in our navy) animated all who served 
with him, inspired the greatest confidence, and 
ensured the most cordial co-operation in those who 
employed, as well as in those who obeyed him. 
He was liberal and open to all; he was affectionate 
to many; and he had the habit of consulting his 
officers on the distribution of his force, imparting 
to them his views, and opening his projects without 
jealousy or reserve. That practice, in itself judi- 
cious and amiable, had an additional value from 
the contrast it afforded to the jealous, severe, and 
ungracious temper of that great admiral, Lord St. 
Vincent, the only man in the navy whose achieve- 
ments could bear comparison with his.” 

With Mr. Pitt Lord Holland had no per- 
sonal acquaintance, and the anecdotes of him 
are related therefore at second hand; but 
there is a fine description of his public 
eloquence as contrasted with that of Mr. 
Fox:— 

‘*In quickness of apprehension and readiness of 
argument he equalled—he could not excel Mr. 
Fox: he had too a more equal flow of language, 
and in little matters especially, a greater selection, 
perhaps more elegance and precision of expression. 
But if his diction was more generally splendid, and 
his delivery more uniformly dignified, these very 
excellences rendered his speeches in some - little 
degree artificial and monotonous, The light of his 
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eloquence, dazzling as it was, sometimes became 
fatiguing; and he wanted the pleasantry and illus- 
tration to entertain, the warmth of language, feel- 
ing, and utterance to stir, and the power and 
practice of philosophical research, and deep original 
thinking to enlighten his audience; all which the 
transcendent genius of his opponent eminently 
possessed. But as an orator he was a wonderful 
man, He did not indeed surpass in my judgment 
—and I believe in his own he did not equal—Mr. 
Fox; but he certainly came near him, and in the 
opinion of many kept pace with him. He as cer- 
tainly contributed to improve him. His keenness 
in detecting and his felicity in exposing the slightest 
fallacy, corrected many of the imperfections and 
reformed some of the negligences of Mr. Fox. 
True it is that all the powers of the latter were 
kept in constant exercise to counteract the effect 
which Mr. Pitt’s ready acuteness and splendid 
deelamation seldom failed to produce. The infe- 
riority of the moderns to the ancient models of 
taste and eloquence has been often insisted upon, 
and is, I believe, generally acknowledged; yet I 
doubt whether at any period or in any language 
two such orators as Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt ever 
appeared at the same time in the same assembly. 
At any rate, those who have witnessed their de- 
bates in the House of Commons, have heard the 
art of public and unpremeditated speaking in as 
great perfection as human faculties exercised in our 
language can attain. What may have been in 
ancient times, or what might be now the efiect of 
orations carefully composed and admirably de- 
livered by men of great philosophical research and 
political talents, I know not; but it is difficult to 
conceive how in readiness of argument and rapid 
selection of topics any orator could exceed Mr. 
Pitt or Mr. Fox; nor can I believe that any man 
could without premeditation rival the luminous 
arrangement, the propriety and splendour of dic- 
tion of the former; or the rapidity, the force of 
argument, the pleasantry of illustration, the origi- 
nality and simplicity of thought, the animation and 
vehemence of the latter. Magis pares quam 
similes has been more than once applied to these 
two great orators. There was more inequality in 
the different passages of the same speech, but less 
in the speeches of Mr. Fox than in those of his 
rival. Mr. Fox would have been yet more perfect 
than he was, had he attended more strictly to 
method in his discourse; and Mr. Pitt would 
surely have been more delightful, had he less osten- 
tatiously displayed his arrangement, or could he 
have mingled a greater variety of manner and 
matter in his orations. It is also observable that 
Mr. Fox, who was somewhat negligent on the 
inferior parts of a question, always rose with his 
subject and shone brightest on those great occa- 
sions when all the passions of his auditors were 
roused, and all their intelligence called forth by the 
importance and magnitude of the subject. Mr. 
Pitt, on the other hand, nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit, The slightest and most frivolous detail 
grew luminous, polished, and splendid as he 
handled it; the least-striking part of the subject 
derived interest and importance from his impressive 
delivery, well-balanced elocution, and fortunate 
language. If he ever fell short of expectation, if 
he ever lapsed into cold and trite declamation, it 
was when great questions of national poliey or fun- 
damental principles required the original genius of 
a statesman, or the deep researches of a philosopher, 
to manage the discussion. On such emergencies, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Grattan, or Sir 
William Grant, could alone have maintained the 
most remote semblance of a contest, however un- 
equal, with Mr. Fox; and the other great popular 
speakers, with Mr. Sheridan, and even Mr. Pitt 
himself at their head, shrank before and beside him 
into the inferior characters of adroit debaters and 
declamatory advocates. Whether Mr. Pitt's style 
of ‘speaking was more generally liked, or more 
easily attained, I know not; but certain it is that 
he was more frequently imitated with success than 
Mr. Fox; and the oratory of our Parliament (even 
at this day, 1824) is founded upon his model of 
excellence rather than upon that of Mr. Fox.” 





Of Church patronage a very small share 
fell to the Whig administration :— 

‘One bishop only died in 1806, and he had be- 
come our friend in politics. This was Dr. Horsley, 
Bishop of St. David’s, a man of coarse and vulgar 
manners, hot temper, and imprudent conduct ; but 
eminent for his attainments in science, and for his 
polemical writings, and distinguished for ready 
and powerful eloquence, a bold spirit, and a strong 
mind, His seat on the bench was supplied by a 
college friend of Lord Grenville, Dr. Moss, and the 
preferment he vacated was filled up by two parsons 
of hostile polities, or of too little note to have any. 
Not one clergyman of talent distinguished for tole- 
rant opinions in Church or State, if we except Mr. 
Sydney Smith (for whom I procured a living from 
Lord Erskine), was the better for the only year of 
power which the Whigs have enjoyed since 1784.” 

Lord Holland says that ‘‘ Churchmen at 
that time seemed to live miraculously for the 
purpose of baffling the Whigs, whom they 
hated. Never was there a year whenso little 
ecclesiastical patronage fell.” In foreign 
affairs during the Whig administration, there 
was one episode to which the present Russo- 
Turkish war recalls attention. The difficulties 
of the Eastern question have long been pre- 
sent in European polities. In 1806— 

“‘The French ambassador at Constantinople suc- 
ceeded in instigating the Turks to break their en- 
gagements with Russia, and Russia, glad of the 
pretext, proceeded to seize Moldavia and Wallachia. 
That measure, though avowedly taken in hostility 
to a power allied to France, and under her influence, 
gave perhaps yet more serious alarm and umbrage 
to Austria. It was our endeavour, as obviously 
the interest of England, to effect a union between 
Austria and Russia, and a reconciliation between 
Russia and the Porte. We hada right under the 
treaties to insist on the restoration of the Hos- 
podars, whom the Turks had dispossessed of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. We had also a right to in- 
sist on the passage of Russian men-of-war through 
the Canal of Constantinople. We exacted in return 
from Russia the evacuation of the provinces on the 
restoration of the Hospodars. It was clear, how- 
ever, that no arrangement would be relied on unless 
we could persuade or terrify the Divan into dis- 
missing the French ambassador from Constanti- 
nople. He had arttully embroiled Russia and 
Turkey; but the readiness with which Russia took 
up a quarrel on which she could engraft her pro- 
jects of aggrandizement, alarmed Austria, and dis- 
posed us to labour yet more earnestly to procure 
her satisfaction in all just demands, and thereby to 
deprive her of all pretexts for prosecuting those 
ambitious designs of which we suspected her. 
Peace, such as would separate the Porte from 
France, enable Russia to direct her exertions west- 
ward, and allay the apprehensions felt by Austria 
of her views in the East, was our chief and only 
object.” 

Then follows a long account of the pro- 
ceedings of the fleet under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth. Let us hope that a similar 
failure will not again attend the appearance 
of the English fleet in these waters. The 
South American Expeditions of 1806 and 1807 
were not more fortunate in their issue. But 
we pass from these unpleasant subjects to 
scenes at home, which were more directly 
under Lord Holland’s observation. A very 
interesting account is given of the discussions 
in the Cabinet on the resolutions to be 
adopted on the admission of Roman Catholics 
to hold command in the army. The meeting 
was held at Lord Grenville’s house on the 
10th of February, 1807 :— 

‘Our Chancellor, Lord Erskine, shone least 
upon this trying occasion. He talked much non- 
sense and false religion, declaimed against Papists 
and Mahometans, and plumed himself on having 
never supported the pretensions of Roman Catho- 
lics. He betrayed ignorance as well as weakness, 





mistook the policy of the question, confounded the 
state of the law, and forgot every circumstance 
that had attended its enactment or its amendments. 
When the moment of decision approached, he 
played with pencils and pens, took up books, and 
pretended even to sleep with the hope of not being 
committed in any resolution we might adopt. Lord 
Howick or myself jogged his elbow and drew his 
attention to the matter in discussion. He con- 
fessed afterwards with a droll simplicity impossible 
to describe, that. he had been strangely affected 
by the book he had looked into. It happened to 
be the ‘ Life of Egerton Lord Ellesmere,’ who had 
received the seals at the same age (fifty-seven) as 
himself and had held them no less than twenty- 
seven years! The contrast of his own prospects 
and the fate of his more fortunate predecessor had 
manifestly astonished and overwhelmed him; and 
no Papist ever called down the vengeance of 
Heaven on an heretic with more fervour or fury 
than Lord Erskine at that moment damned the 
Holy Catholic Church: and all who maintained its 
tenets. Lord Howick was indignant at conduct 
so uncongenial with his own generous temper and 
elevated mind. The chagrin which Lord Erskine 
would manifestly feel at the loss of office seemed 
to reconcile Lord Howick to the event; and every 
hint that dropped from the other on the propriety 
of a temporizing policy, made him spurn more con- 
temptuously at everything like compliance or sub- 
mission. At length a paper was drawn up by 
Lord Grenville, and, after some immaterial altera- 
tions, finally adopted by the Cabinet.” 


The result of this proceeding was the over- 
throw of the Whig Administration, and the 
formation of a Tory Cabinet, of which Mr. 
Perceval and Lord Eldon were the most con- 
spicuous members. In the account of the 
struggle that took place at the dissolution of 
Parliament, the following sketch of Lord 
Brougham is introduced :— 


‘* The management of our press fell into the hands 
of Mr. Brougham. With that active and able man 
I had become acquainted through Mr. Allen in 
1805. At the formation of Lord Grenville’s 
Ministry, he had written at my suggestion a pam- 
phlet called ‘The State of the Nation.’ He sub- 
sequently accompanied Lord Rosslyn and Lord St. 
Vincent to Lisbon. His early connexion with the 
Abolitionists had familiarized him with the means 
of circulating political papers, and given him some 
weight with those best qualified to co-operate in 
such an undertaking. His extensive knowledge 
and extraordinary readiness, his assiduity and 
habits of composition, enabled him to correct some 
articles, and to furnish a prodigious number him- 
self. With partial and scanty assistance from Mr. 
Allen, myself, and two or three more, he in the 
course of ten days filled every bookseller’s shop 
with pamphlets, most London newspapers, and 
all country ones without exception with paragraphs, 
and supplied a large portion of the boroughs 
throughout the kingdom with handbills adapted to 
the local interests of the candidates, and all tending 
to enforce the principles, vindicate the conduct, 
elucidate the measures, or expose the adversaries 
of the Whigs. Our appeals were chiefly directed 
to the Dissenters. We succeeded in allaying their 
suspicions, and reconciling them to their natural 
friends so well, that during the latter elections they 
were at least neutral, and in many instances zea- 
lous supporters of the Whig candidates. The 
elections, however, were on the whole unfavourable 
to Opposition.” 

The Whigs had difficulty in fixing on a 
leader to succeed Mr. Fox in the House of 
Commons. At length Mr. Ponsonby, ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland, was fixed upon. But 
his inefficiency was soon apparent, of which 
Lord Holland says that he early was satis- 
fied :— 

‘* At our very first political dinner at Lord Gren- 
ville’s, some apprehension was expressed of a mo- 
tion announced by Mr. Sheridan at the close of 
the preceding session. Mr. Sheridan was not 
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present. Indeed, he never attended any meeting 
at Lord Grenville’s, who was studiously, and, as 
will be seen in the sequel, injudiciously, averse to 
any connexion or even intercourse with him. Mr. 
Ponsonby detailed to us the views of Mr. Sheridan, 
which were, he said, nowise injurious to us as a 
party, and quite distinct and well digested. He 
soon afterwards took me aside and informed me 
with much ostentation of mystery that he had sat 
up with Mr. Sheridan at Brookes’s for the purpose of 
hearing him on the subject over his cups ; that he had 
himself cautiously avoided taking too much wine, 
and on his return home had noted down the heads 
of his conversation. The importance attached to 
Mr. Sheridan’s drunken conversation, and the 
elaborate contrivance for discovering his designs, 
gave me no exalted opinion of our new leader's 
sagacity nor favourable impression of his mode of 
dealing with his friends.” 


A “4 space is occupied with the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales.- Although political 
events afterwards threw Caroline of Bruns- 
wick under the protection of the Whig party, 
their private opinion of her could not have 
been favourable :— 


“* She was at best a strange woman, and a very 
sorry and uninteresting heroine. She had, they 
say, some talent, some pleasantry, some good- 
humour, and great spirit and courage. But she 
was utterly destitute of all female delicacy, and 
exhibited in the whole course of the transactions 
relating to herself very little feeling for anybody, 
and very little regard for honour or truth, or even 
for the interests of those who were devoted-to her, 
whether the people in the aggregate, or the indivi- 
duals who enthusiastically espoused her cause. 
She avowed her dislike of many; she scarcely con- 
cealed her contempt for all. In short, to speak 
plainly, if not mad, she was a very worthless 
woman.” 

The circumstances connected with the 
marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert are narrated at 
great length. Lord Holland shows satisfac- 
torily, that when Mr. Fox denied in Parlia- 
ment that any marriage had taken place, he 
was really ignorant of the transaction. But 
the whole affair has since been well known, 
even to the personal behaviour of the Prince 
on the occasion. In a footnote Lord Holland 

ives an extract from a letter from John, 
e of Bedford, dated Woburn Abbey, 
August 8, 1836 :-— 

“My brother was one of the two unmarried 
Dukes who supported the Prince at the ceremony, 
and he had need of his support; for my brother 
told me the Prince was so drunk that he could 
scarcely support him from falling. He told my 
brother he had drunk several glasses of brandy to 
enable him to go through the ceremony. ‘There is 
no doubt but it was a compulsory marriage.” 


The management of the formal charge 
brought against Her Royal Highness in 1806 
gave great trouble to the Whig Ministry ; 
and Lord Sidmouth, so often nicknamed ‘ the 
Doctor,’ had some reason in terming the 
business as he did, ‘a sad blister.’ Those 
who retain any interest in the history of this 
disgraceful affair, will find a detailed state- 
ment in these Memoirs, with the authorities 
whence the various particulars were derived. 
We turn from the subject, and conclude our 
notice of the Memoirs with an extract, in 
which Lord Holland justly exults in the 
abolition of the slave-trade:— 


“Tt was virtually carried in Mr. Fox’s life-time; 
and every particular relating to the painful progress 
and glorious issue of the question has been faith- 
fully recorded and published by its eager partisans. 
It is observable that the King and the Prince were 
as hostile to it as ever. The inflexible zeal of Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville carried it; and there can 
be little doubt that a similar determination to: risk 





the existence of his’Ministry on the question, 
would have enabled Mr. Pitt to accomplish it 
many years before.”” 

In our notice of the previous volume of these 
Memoirs (‘ L. G.,’ 1852, p. 295), we gave an 
account of their origin and the circumstances 
of their present publication. The editorial 
part of the work is exceedingly slight, and 
we see no good reason for nearly two years 
intervening between the appearance of the 
volumes. 








A Brage Beaker with the Swedes; or, Notes 
Srom the North in 1852. By W. Blanchard 
Jerrold. Illustrated from Sketches by the 
Author. Nathaniel Cooke. 

Tue facilities of travel are bringing us to be 
pleasantly acquainted with the common life 
and habits of many distant people. Norway 
and Sweden come now within the ordinary 
range of autumnal trips, and the notes and 
humours of the light sketcher and observer 
of everyday manners in such localities, while 
they are amusing to read, add much to our 
knowledge, and tempt us forth with new 
zest in search of the picturesque. The little 
volume before us is the genial record of a 
journey made last year by Mr. W. Blanchard 
Jerrold, from London Bridge to Copenhagen, 
Gottenburg, Orebro, and Stockholm, and 
back. The author, besides travelling over 
hundreds of miles of snow, through dark and 
gloomy forests, up gaunt granite hills, and 
along the borders of inland seas, spent some 
pleasant days in the far-famed Scandinavian 
capitals, and came home thoroughly impressed 
with the generosity and kindly feelings of the 
people. At Copenhagen Mr. Jerrold found 
the museums open on Sundays, and to be 
places of much orderly resort :— 

‘*Your humble servant was a Sunday visitor to 
the Ethnological Museum; and in company with 
its learned founder, Thomsen, traced the gradual de- 
velopment of the arts among races still held by us 
to be barbarous. We saw the implements and 
manufactures of the natives (always excepting 
Europe) of cold climates, who do not use metals, 
and have no approximation to a literature; then 
those of nations of cold climates who use metals, 
but are still without literature; and lastly, those 
nations which use metals and have a literature. 
This classification is also adopted by the learned 
founder in regard to the inhabitants of warm 
climates. I followed the professor through the 
spacious corridors filled with his noble work: 
listened with earnest interest to his enthusiastic 
explanations of his comprehensive plan: watched 
the glow upon his face as he tapped the sonorous 
metal of the Chinese, and defied the most acute 
bell-founders of Europe to make anything approach- 
ing its perfection. He loitered intelligently before 
the writing-materials of the Chinese: humorously 
described an immense piece of tapestry from India, 
on which were grotesque figures of English 
soldiers: exhibited the autograph of the Emperor 
of China: and with earnest sorrow lamented the 
poorness of his Persian collection. As we passed 
through the apartments of the museum, I watched 
the groups of spectators gathered about the various 
cases ; the gay peasants in their bright dresses ; the 
ladies in their comfortable furs; the soldiers in their 
regimentals ; —all seriously observing — learning 
generally, I should say, from this ethnological 
lesson, not unchristian dogmas—not infidelity and 
scoffing—not contempt in any sense for religion. 
And then I noticed that this crowd was particularly 
courteous to my guide, and at every point greeted 
him with respectful obeisances. Here was volun- 
tary homage from the heart of learning to enlighten 
enthusiasm. My good friend (for in five minutes 
he was my friend) talked of his museum as a young 
man with poetic insight talks of his mistress. To 
get a dress from West Greenland was his fitst lock 





of his lady’s hair; the arrival of a great instalment 
of Japanese manufactures equivalent to a young 
man’s honeymoon. Well, I thought, this is good: 
enthusiasm in the work to be done—and the work 
is the meanest handicraft, if any work earnestly 
done be mean—is the right thing. There are 
higher temples than ethnological rooms perhaps; 
but in this Danish museum I saw much good 
thought, many high suggestions seldom talked of in 
temples proper; I fear seldom worked out by the 
high priests of these. 

‘*T also visited the Danish Museum of Natural 
History :—a collection beautifully preserved and 
admirably grouped. Here the birds were not glued 
lifelessly upon little clumps of wood, but were ar- 
ranged in attitudes illustrative of their peculiar in- 
stincts. I remember a nest of owls admirably 
grouped, and other specimens equally good; I 
made a note of some. The advantage of this pic- 
turesque and instructive arrangement is obvious, 
The instincts and relations of animals are hereby 
impressed upon the minds of the unscientific—often 
an incitement to learn is aroused. This museum 
was also open on Sunday. The great art-temple of 
Denmark—that affectionately raised by a grateful 
people to one of her illustrious sons, where, amid 
his glorious works, he lies buried—the Thorwaldsen 
Museum—is the scene of Sunday recreation also. 
Here, amid the great works glowing from this dead 
countryman’s immortal hand, all classes meet to 
pay reverence to, and to feast upon, the Beautiful. 
Here Paganism has its beautiful types; here Chris- 


tianity is interpreted in masterpieces of devout ‘ 


tenderness. Here is Venus with the apple; here 
the solemn, the grand, the simple figure of the 
Saviour, with sermons in every fold of the garment 
—thoughts of Heaven in every line of the majestic 
head. = . 3 i z= 

‘The Thorwaldsen Museum was erected by the 
municipal body of Copenhagen, aided by public 
subscriptions. The edifice was begun in 1839, and 
was opened to the public in 1848; and in this year 
the coffin of Thorwaldsen was lowered into the 
mausoleum prepared for it in the central spot of the 
building. "When I reached the museum, I found 
wreaths, fresh from the tender hands of friends and 
disciples, scattered about the grave. Not flowers 
strewn hereabouts in the excitement of a public 
ceremony; but laid upon the marble unobtrusively, 
in the presence of no eye to commend or flatter, in 
no expectation of popular applause. I could not 
help contrasting this worship of a great man’s 
memory—this tenderness at his long-closed grave 
—with the aspect of Sir Joshua’s resting-place in 
the dusty crypt of St. Paul’s; with Fuseli’s half- 
effaced name in the same place. I thought of 
Hood’s unregarded tomb; of all, in short, who were 
great in England, and ever have been slighted.” 

Our traveller was particularly interested 
with the commercial capital of Gottenburg ; 
and speaks disparagingly, in more than one 

art of his journal, of the remarks of Mr. 
uaing, an authority of considerable repute on 
Norway :— 

‘In 1834 Mr. Samuel Laing described Gotten- 
burg in these words: ‘ Gottenburg resembles some 
of the old decayed towns of Holland, with its wide 
streets of good houses, canals in the middle of the 
streets, and nothing stirring either in the streets or 
in the canals. Few places have suffered greater 
vicissitudes. It had a flourishing herring-fishery ; 
but the fish disappeared from the Skaggerack, and 
never returned. It had an East India trade, which 
failed; and during. the last war, it had a third 
period of prosperity, which vanished with the return 
of peace.’ This was perhaps a true picture in 1834; 
but it was ludicrously false in 1852. Gustavus 
Adolphus, the reat founder of the city, prophesied 
that it would presently be the great centre of Scan- 
dinavian commerce; now that prophecy is fulfilled. 
Whether Gottenburg may rank with certain com- 
mercial ports or not, is a question open to discus- 
sion; but that it 7s the Liverpool of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula even now, and that its streets are 
thronged daily with active merchants; that its port 
is filled with vessels; and that its commercial men 
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are rising daily in the estimation of the merchant- 
of Europe,—are points admitted in every markets 
place. The rapidity with which its commerce is 
increasing may be shown by the returns of its ex- 
portations to England. For example, in 1850, 
12,000 tons of wood left this port for England; in 
the following year, 27,000 tons were consigned to 
the same destination. In 1850, England imported 
from Sweden no less than 29,500 tons of iron, and 
nearly all the oats raised in the peninsula. In 
truth, the activity apparent in every part of the 
city, when, on the morning after my arrival, I 
strolled down its handsome streets, under cloudless 
heavens, and with the invigorating influence of a 
sharp, dry frost, was startling. Fine ships lay 
alongside the quays; English sailors were strolling 
about; the Swedish guards (tall, handsomely 
equipped troops) were marching to and fro; serious 
men were tripping hastily from office to office; and 
in the centre of the broadest street were two omni- 
buses, the appearance of which carried one mentally 
to Paddington. <A flourish on the horn, in which 
the conductors indulged at starting, destroyed the 
illusion. 

**Gottenburg may be described in a few words, 
as a city consisting chiefly of three or four fine wide 
streets intersecting one another at right angles; 
each street ornamented with acanal running through 
its central space, flanked on either bank by fine 
rows of trees. When I write broad streets, I mean 
thoroughfares considerably wider than the Parisian 
boulevards. The houses in the principal thorough- 
fares are high and substantial, not remarkabie for 
any architectural beauties, yet offering solid com- 
fortable homes to businessmen. Their exterior and 
interior closely resemble large French houses. Here 
is the same huge gateway; the same division of the 
premises into floors for separate families ; the same 
large rooms or galleries; the same snug ante- 
chambers, sacred often to scandal. The rooms are 
not crammed with furniture; painful displays of bad 
taste, in the shape of trashy prints and bad books 
well bound, cannot be observed; the space is free; 
the general effect clegant. In the public rooms of 
Gottenburg I noticed thesame simplicity. For in- 
stance, at the fashionable dining-place, the Prince 
Carl, the rooms were plainly furnished, yet there 
was taste in the arrangement—something that I 
found a great relief after the overdone upholstery 
of fashionable clubs and modern dining-places. A 
fine porphyry table conveniently placed, a glass 
hung exactly in its proper position, curtains to 
break the harsh lines of the windows without 
darkening the rooms,—-these were the points of 
arrangement. At the Gotha Keilare the same 
taste was observable, and I noticed it subsequently 
in excellently appointed establishments. The 
Swedes laugh at us for invariably planting a table 
of portentous dimensions in the centre of our 
rooms. We spent the day after our arrival in Got- 
tenburg in strolling about the town, in watching 
the shifting phases of its daily operations. In the 
evening, to my particular astonishment, the streets 
were brilliantly lighted with gas; an advance which 
Stockholm has not yet made in modern improve- 
ments, but is now on the point of making. Under 
a full moon, on a cloudless night, Gottenburg, from 
one of its bridges, had a truly Venetian effect; no- 
thing was wanting, save the gondolas softly steal- 
ing about, and the dark Italians standing in bold 
relief from the white houses. The sounds of music 
drew a party of us over the bridge to the café at 
the corner of the square where the Townhall and 
the Barracks are situated. Here we found the 
young men of the town congregated in considerable 
force, drinking Swedish punch, from diminutive 
tumblers, and smoking, and listening to some of 
Bellman’s popular songs, sung by three Danish 
women and a man, planted in a corner of one of the 
rooms; the ladies ornamented with slouched hats, 
surmounted by prodigious feathers. These min- 
strels had only just arrived in the town, and ap- 
peared to be very welcome. In addition to Bell- 
man’s songs (which the young Swedes applauded 
immensely, and laughed at immoderately), the 
ladies chanted one or two of the Danish war-songs 
which came up during the last Holstein struggle. 








We sipped some Swedish punch (which is sweet 
and thick, and, I should say, unpleasant to con- 
template on the morrow morning, if freely taken 
overnight), heard one or two songs, and left with 
the reflection that the scene was very French, and 
that the Swedish gentlemen, with their fair hair and 
pale blue eyes, looked strange in Parisian costume. 
This café, like all public and private establishments 
in Sweden, was entered through a coat and boot 
room, where the immense furs and watermen’s boots 
of a Swedish visitor must be deposited. These 
ante-rooms in a private house on the evening of a 
party present a most extraordinary appearance. 
Fur-boots of every shape and size, some reaching 
to the ankles, others to the knees; huge coats with 
hoods, and furs of all colours and patterns; and 
servants waiting with lanterns to see their masters 
and mistresses home. . ms ss 

“The impression of this town conveyed by Mr. 
Laing’s book is, I must, in justice to the Swedes, 
repeat, totally erroneous. It is not a dull town. 
Its trade is increasing with marvellous rapidity; it 
is growing in size most wonderfully; it is the part 
of Sweden where all modern improvements find a 
ready acceptance. Here gas was first introduced, 
and here English merchants have settled and made 
considerable fortunes. The town is represented in 
the House of Burghers by one of the most impor- 
tant merchants of the city, Herr Weern, jun., 
a gentleman who appears at a very early age to 
have linked himself prominently with the liberal 
party in the country—to be a stanch advocate of 
free-trade in a country eminently protectionist ; and 
the stern defender of the railway, that had its thou- 
sands of inveterate opponents in his native town as 
well as in every part of his country. This en- 
lightened zeal has met with its proper reward from 
the king, who has appointed Herr Weern the presi- 
dent of the railway company. 

“‘And so good night to the worthy citizens of 
Gottenburg! May timber rise in their dreams, and 
everything be at a premium with them! They may 
well be savage with Mr. Laing, who has misrepre- 
sented them, republishing his misrepresentations of 
1834 in 1852.” 

We must find room for a few notes here on 
the way to Orebro :— 

“Our travelling companion Herr M. came to 
usher the captain and inyself into the presence of 
the circle of friends assembled in the drawing-room. 
The evening we spent with these friends was a most 
pleasant one: all the ladies spoke a little English, 
and we talked of the architecture of the old Nor- 
wegian churches; of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
(which was even here a stock subject); of the 
Scotch families settled and flourishing in Sweden; 
of the inconveniences of Swedish travelling, and 
the conveniences of English railways. Then Herr 
M. sang some quaint national songs, played some 
national airs; and then we went down stairs to 
supper, which the guests ate as they walked about 
the room and chatted with their neighbours. It 
was a substantial and clegant meal, closed by the 
production of some hot chocolate, that was very 
refreshing. After supper we returned to the 
drawing-room, and examined the collection of 
Swedish painters it contained. I noticed some 
excellent pictures of the Webster school, but 
nothing of a very high character. Yet the art- 
collection contained a group by Sergell worth a 
long journey; it was one of the celebrated pieces 
of this great man. 

“ After a sound night's rest I was roused to 
resume the journey to Orebro. The day was cold, 
and from my bed-room window I saw the forest 
stretching far away, powdered with snow. I heard 
the clanking of the iron-works in the rear of the 
house, and presently saw our carriage, followed by 
a sledge, come rattling along the crisp road up to 
the front door. An excellent breakfast was con- 
cluded by a glass of port handed to each guest; 
for which we, who were about to be nine hours in 
the frosty air, were particularly thankful. We 
took leave of our kind host and hostess, (a young 
couple just returned from a wedding-tour through 
Italy,) and having been carefully packed up, re- 











entered our carriage, and to the waving of one or 
two handkerchiefs, drove into the forest, and on 
our way to Orebro. I remember that I was par- 
ticularly pleased when this day’s journey was 
brought to a successful conclusion, and we were 
fairly installed in the posting-inn of Orebro. We 
had suffered a dull day’s work. Here and there 
the scenery was fine, with its wealth of tumbling 
waters, its wooded hills, and its solemn rocks; 
here and there it was excellently cultivated: but 
generally it resembled so closely the scenery which 
we had seen so often, that it was monotonous to 
us. We contrived to spend a pleasant hour at the 
posting-station where we dined; but as we ap- 
proached our destination we felt jaded, and, as a 
friend loves to say, ‘languid as yesterday’s roses.’ 
We knew when we were approaching the town, by 
the number of sledges we passed. And here I 
may remark that sledging, on a peasant’s sledge, is 
fraught with ever-recurring little dangers that are 
apt to mar the pleasure of this mode of travelling. 
An unskilful driver will probably be thrown into 
the road at least six times in a day’s journey; and 
although these falls are not of a severe nature, they 
are sufficiently unpleasant to make the travelling 
distasteful. The skill of a sledge-driver, however, 
is exhibited in turning a corner. The captain told 
me that on one occasion he nearly ran his sledge 
into that of the king; and that he actually did 
upset 2 poor woman out of her sledge in the 
presence of royalty. He spoke with warmth of 
the unaffected kindness with which the king came 
to the woman’s aid; he dwelt also with enthusiasm 
upon the cheapness of the Swedish hospital-charges, 
where the old lady was treated at his expense. 

‘** At the Orebro posting-inn we took leave, for 
the night, of Herr M., and were at once shown to 
our rooms,—large, lofty apartments, with the buds 
of the pine strewn about them, as I learned to my 
cost when [ had removed my boots. Imagine a 
bed-room covered with tin-tacks, and you may 
have some idea of a Swedish bed-room sprinkled 
with fir-buds!” 








Dining in Sweden appears to have reached 
a pitch of refinement not much inferior to 
that of the Palais Royal :— 


‘« About two o’cloek the Swedes generally dine. 
The Hotel de Suéde, in the Drotning-gatan, is so 
like a Parisian restaurant, that no description of it 
is necessary: I may merely remark, that the frame 
extending the entire length of the principal room, 
and covered with furs of all kinds belonging to the 
diners, and the countless over-boots, of the most 
extraordinary shapes and proportions, scattered 
about the floor, are the only features of the place 
that prevent a stranger from fancying himself in 
the Palais Royal. The tables are arranged in the 
same manner round the room. There is the comp- 
toi, after the Paris fashion, where some person 
presides in state; but here flikas, gaily dressed 
(also on the French model), wait upon the guests. 
Even the carte closely resembles those mysterious 
Parisian volumes in which so many men are deeply 
read. The dishes, however, show slight variations. 
For instance, the Hiétel de Sutde offers to its 
visitors some of the fine fish peculiar to the great 
Scandinavian lakes—the capercailzie, brought frozen 
from the north; and the delightful wood- par- 
tridge, dearly loved by all who have visited Sweden. 
Of these the visitor may partake, have his prelimi- 
nary brand-vin, and with it his snacks of bread 
and dried fish and caviar; and with his dinner a 
bottle of excellent beer, for about two rix—less 
than half-a-crown! All these things are well 
served; but the fish is invariably swimming in hot 
butter, and is thus spoiled. The rye-bread, which 
the diners eat in large thin biscuits, is really and 
truly an invention worth the attention of gourmets. 
It gives a zest to the appetite during those pauses 
between the courses, which are so trying to the 
epicure’s temper; it clears the mouth to enjoy the 
wine; and its digestive properties also recommend 
it.” 

In due time the traveller finds himself com- 
fortably lodged and boarded at Stockholm: 
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‘*How snug Swedish rooms are! They are lofty, 
and they are large; yet they are never cold; and 
you may sit in any pert of them without fear of 
having the left ear numbed while the right is roast- 
ing, as in English rooms. I remember how snug 
we were when we breakfasted on the morrow of our 
arrival; and how, when we were about to emerge 
into the streets, we could hardly be persuaded to 
put on heavy clothing, feeling convinced that the 
weather must have moderated. But when we were 
once fairly in the Drottning-gatan (the Regent 
Street of Stockholm), the cold was particularly per- 
ceptible. The heavens were cloudless, and there 
was not a breath of wind. It was a fair Swedish 
winter's day. The streets glistened with the hard 
snow, polished by the sledges; everything was 
bright, dazzling. The long, long street of tall, 
French-looking houses into which we emerged, and 
in which our hotel was situated, was powdered 
everywhere with snow. It was thickly lying upon 
every protruding corner, in little pyramids upon the 
hinges of the shutters, in solid folds upon the pro- 
jecting tops of doorways, in slanting, glistening 
slopes against the windows, and in sheets of un- 
broken whiteness upon every roof. We turned into 
another street; here, again, was the glistening 
snow everywhere. We advanced into the open 
space between the Opera House and the hotel oc- 
cupied by one of the princes. Here it was fairly 
dazzling ; and we could see it everywhere—cover- 
ing the stone-work of the bridge across the Maelar 
lake away to the great palace—to the right, over 
all the houses and offices, and the House of Nobles 
—to the left, over the shipping, moored till spring 
should come to melt the icy heart of winter. This 
universal whiteness, reflecting the light of an un- 
clouded sky—the people in fur-clothing, moving 
briskly about, and the bells of the noiseless sledges 
chattering musically everywhere—made up a most 
cheerful, a most invigorating scene. Truly this city 
of Birger Jarl is a place for travellers to visit! 
Yonder splendid palace dwarfs everything we can 
present in England, in the shape of a royal resi- 
dence, to a very poor affair. How grandly it rises 
from the bridge, and towers with its lofty and tre- 
mendous wings over the entire city! My eyes 
were fixed upon its fine proportions, its simple 
majesty of outline, as I slipped across the bridge, 
with the dark waters of the Maelar roaring under 
my feet; and odd, incongruous thoughts of the 
splendours of the south, transplanted hither into the 
ice and snow, came over me. For in this palace 
are splendid relics from sunny Italy and Greece— 
treasures that grew up under the warm influences 
of a voluptuous climate—here, freezing in the gal- 
leries of King Oscar! And here tooare the glories 
of native art--the great statues of Fogelberg—the 
sweet, Baily-like works of Sergell—the well-exe- 
cuted groups of Géthe and Bystrém! I wandered 
straightway into the gallery where these treasures 
might be seen; and certainly the three Scandina- 
vian gods by Fogelberg are fine creations. Balder, 
especially, has the greatness of a god in him. 
Here too are splendid specimens of porphyry from 
the royal quarries at Elfdal—marbles rich in colour. 
I. saw thus much of the palatial treasures; then 
wandered back into the street, looking into the odd 
nooks and corners of the city—its back streets, and 
less pretentious life. And here let me own, to the 
great credit of all concerned in the happy fact, I 
met no squalor equivalent to the Drury Lane of 
London—to the terrible byways of Paris. There 
were poor houses, indeed; but I noticed no wretched 
dens arrayed in all the ghastly presences of reckless 
pauperism. And yet I looked, I think, narrowly, 
and asked pointed questions.” 


Among the curiosities of Stockholm, a 
Swedish chamber of horrors specially at- 
tracted the visitor :— 

‘«There was, however, one collection of Swedish 
relics into which I wandered, that riveted my at- 
tention, that called up in me, as it must have 
called up in the minds of many visitors, strange 
thoughts, sudden emotions, and painful, tragic pre- 
sences. In the palace opposite the Opera there is 
a. collection of armour, and weapons, and clothes, 





associated with the history of thecountry. Ghastly 
enough are many of them, with blood besmearing 
them, and bullet-holes showing the light through 
them! A grave old soldier leads you up the broad 
stone staircase to this collection. First you are 
introduced into a room that isnot very unlike what 
you might conceive a pawnbroker’s parlour of the 
middle ages to have been. For here are grouped 
and slung up, in bundles, the liveries worn b 

court servants in different times. The gold all faded 
now, the colours past, the material rotten, present- 
ing a very significant array indeed of past vanity. 
What would be the emotion of Mr. Jeames, of 
Berkeley Square, I thought, in this chamber, filled 
with the liveries of old! For these faded jackets, 
these tattered, discoloured frills, have probably, in 
times when they were white and stiff from the 
hands of ancient laundresses, caught the eyes of 
Stockholm maids, perhaps of pretty Dalecarlian 
boatwomen, as they went gaily rowing about the 
Maelar waters there! Well, well, pass on, wrinkled 
guard, to the collection in yonder room; for here- 
abouts are matters of stronger interest. Here all 
the relics are in glass-cases; relics that make the 
heart swell to the throat as the spectator looks upon 
them. All about, at first, the visitor sees richly 
embroidered saddles; stirrups bright with jewels; 
swords blazing with precious stones; faded satins 
suggestive of brilliant pageantries; but presently 
the guide points quietly here and there, and the 
heart sickens. For here, amid the blaze of jewels, 
the silver horse-shoes and the golden bridles, are 
the bloody garments of Gustavus Adolphus from 
the field of Lutzen! the sword that fell from his 
brave hand, only when his life’s blood was on the 
rapid ebb; the fine shirt, and tattered linen—all 
heaped under a separate glass-case; all relics clotted 
with the hero’s blood, true blood of old, now show- 
ing in grey and yellow patches upon embroidered 
linen! In vain the historian seeks to paint the ter- 
rible battle, on that November day of 1632, before 
these ghastly evidences of the great king’s wounds. 
Brave Steel-glove (Stahlhande), who snatched the 
sacred dust from the enemy! Brave king, who 
died with ‘God’s harness’ on him, and God’s only! 

‘*The old guard motions us onward; past satin 
robes with satin shoes pinned to the skirts thereof ; 
past leather coats and jewelled swords, and velvet 
saddles; we, thinking by the way only of the 
bloody heap of linen in the case behind us, till the 
guard pauses seriously before a case, upon which 
the great name of Charles XII. is painted. And 
here again is ghastly evidence’ of a great king’s 
death! The hat perforated by the fatal shot, the 
garments stained with blood. History says that 
when Charles was struck at Frederickshall he raised 
his hand to his head. True enough, here is the 
gauntlet he raised smeared with gore. Very ter- 
rible all this is; and one begins to ask the question, 
is it profitable terror? . Has the repulsive show any- 
thing wholesome in it? The question is not easily 
answered; but I am inclined to think it serves a 
good purpose. It recalls vividly the past; it checks 
the historian, and when he speaks truth, confirms 
his story. 

‘And here again, opposite the bloody gauntlet, 
are the go-cart (lined with blue velvet) and the 
cradle of the warrior king; extracts from the first 
and last chapters of Voltaire’s history! The imagi- 
nation quickly seizes upon all that lies between, and 
thus fortified, dwells thoughtfully upon the begin- 
ning and the end. The child taught to walk—the 
stern soldier struck to the earth! Well, well, 
again, old guard, pass on. Pass these cocked hats 
and splendid swords, these royal bridal dresses, these 
flowing satins, to another blood-bespattered robe— 
that of Gustavus IITI.—who was killed in the 
Opera-house yonder—killed while festival music 
played, and with all his splendour blazing about 
him. Slowly pass, old guard, the rows of guns, 
and helmets, and heavy swords, and iron storming 
hats, and arquebuses—all old weapons of warfare; 
and now, the show over, here are two rix and our 
thanks, and good morning.” 


There are some little flippancies of opinion 
in the book, that it would have been as 





well to have omitted; but the sketch is well 
drawn and full of promise; and. the text is 
interspersed with illustrations of a humorous 
character worthy of Leech or Cruikshank. 








Les Talons Rouges. By Gustave Desnoires- 

terres. Paris: Dagneau. 
THERE are three sorts of fewilletons in France 
—those which nobody reads ; those which are 
read and forgotten; and those which are read, 
and then collected into volumes to be read 
again and by a wider circle. The number of 
the latter is so very small as to be out of all 
proportion to the vast multitude published 
annually. It scarcely, we fancy, averages 
half-a-dozen :—at all events we, who are 
tolerably aw courant in French literary mat- 
ters, should have to. torture our memories to 
name more. In this diminished batch, the 
Seuilletons of M. Desnoiresterres occupy a 
foremost place ; and they will be familiar to 
all who take interest in that class of literature, 
as they generally appear in the best news- 
papers of Paris, and create what circulating 
library keepers call a sensation. They do 
not, to be sure, make so muh noise as those 
of Sue and Dumas; but in one respect, we 
think, they deserve to be more _ highly 
esteemed: they are infinitely shorter,—an 
immense advantage, as it enables their readers 
to arrive at the end without having forgotten 
the beginning, and without having the atten- 
tion distracted by a multitude of persons and 
incidents. Nor as regards their literary merit 
necd they shrink from comparison with the 
ten-league-long feuilletons of that brace of 
extensive purveyors: they certainly create 
as much amusement or emotion ; are totally 
free from the twaddle and digressions with 
which they are overlaid in order to fill up 
space; are written in the clear and limpid 
and unaffected style which is the character- 
istic of good French authorship; and are 
relieved with caustic remarks and flashes of 
ésprit of the true Gallic kind. They are, ina 
word, exactly what good feuwilletons ought 
to be. 

In this-volume M. Desnoiresterres has col- 
lected four tales published.at different times 
in different Paris newspapers. As will be 
seen from the title, the scene and personages 
of them are those of the eighteenth century— 
one of the most brilliant, elegant, and witty, 
though, at the same time, heartless and im- 
moral, which the annals of France record. 
He has, however, not availed himself of the 
privilege of the story-teller—creating his 
charaeters, and making them figure in imagi- 
nary scenes; but has presented us with real 
personages, under their real names, in the 
‘form and habit as they lived,” and has 
made them act over again the identical adven- 
tures in which they played a part. Hence 
he presents us with a vivid picture of Parisian 
society in that century; or, rather, he brings 
it into actual being before us, and makes it 
move, act, and talk as it was wont to do. 
And so great are the skill and fidelity with 
which the evocation is made, that we seem to 
jostle the insolent grands seigneurs who 
flaunted so magnificently in their gold-be- 
decked velvet garments ; and the great ladies 
and popular actresses who were so charming 
and yet so grotesque with their huge wigs, 
strange dresses, and painted cheeks,—we seem 
to listen to the flippant and sparkling conversa- 
tion ‘of these people, and, like the chorus. of 
a Greek drama, to be both spectators of, and, 
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to a certain extent, actors in, their intrigues 
and adventures, which were sometimes tragic, 
sometimes ludicrously comic. not unfrequently 
shamefully scandalous, but always full of 
interest. And as we read and contemplate, 
listen and act, we feel a strange sensation in 
knowing, that the stern, sanguinary, and im- 
placable revolution was stalking rapidly on 
to break all this gay world to pieces, and to 
send its heroes and heroines to exile and beg- 
gary—and not a few of them to ignominious 
death. 

In France, the study of the eighteenth 
century—that of les talons rouges—has always 
presented a peculiar charm to literary men. 
And no wonder: for it was the century of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, of Buffon and Mon- 
tesquieu, of Louis XV. and the Duke de 
Richelieu, and of more celebrities of all kinds, 
good and bad, than can well be counted ; of 
civilization carried for a portion of the people 
to a degree of brilliancy and corruption 
equalled only in the Lower Empire, and 
revelled in by them with insolence and self- 
ishness scarcely credible; whilst the rest of 
the nation, plunged in darkness, bore neglect 
and injury, contempt and oppression, with 
unexampled patience :—it was, in a word, the 
century of a state of things about to pass 
away for ever—a century which was big with, 
and felt the throes of, a political convulsion 
so mighty and so tremendous, that it was 
destined to form an era in the annals of man- 
kind. This epoch, with its strange compound 
of grandeur and meanness, intelligence and 
ignorance, reckless folly and far-seeing wis- 
dom, has not yet received the attention it 
deserves in England: and it is very desirable 
that some of our competent writers should 
take it in hand forthwith, in imitation of 
Arséne Houssaye, Desnoiresterres, and: a 
host of their French confreres. 

In the meantime, we can confidently re- 
commend the volume before us to all who 
may wish to see something of Parisian life in 
the time of our great grandfathers ; and to all 
who, caring nothing thereanent, are anxious 
for an hour or two's pleasant reading. Its 
four tales admirably combine the Horatian 
qualities—the useful and the agreeable: they 
are historical narratives adorned with all the 
graces of fiction. All four are good, but that 
which we prefer is the second one—in it the 
well-known, beautiful, and spirituelle canta- 
trice, Sophie Arnould, plays the leading part ; 
and in it we are moved both to laughter and 
to tears. 





Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts edition of the ‘ Letters of Lady Russell’ 
is edited by Lord John Russell, assisted by 
Mr. Martin, the librarian of Woburn Abbey. 
It contains nearly eighty additional letters, 
the whole number, including those edited by 
Miss Berry in 1819, being about two huadred 
and twenty. The sources whence the new 
letters have been derived are indicated in 
notes. The originals of those to her daughter, 
Lady Roos, afterwards Lady Granby, are in 
the possession of the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle. Most of the others are among 
the manuscripts at Woburn Abbey. Of the 
general character of the letters, and of the 
subjects of those now added, Lord John Rus- 
sell thus speaks in his prefatory remarks :— 

“Tt is-unnecessary to dilate on the merits of 
letters which have been long familiar to the public. 
Those merits are separate and distinctive; the let- 





ters are rot letters of business connected with great 
political events; they are not letters of wit and 
humour written to show the talent of the writer; 
they are not, alas! the overflow of a heart at case, 
playful and sparkling, or mingling with smooth flow 
in the current of the world. The ‘ Letters of Lady 
Russell,’ as originally published, contain but one 
topic and one resource,—that topic the judicial 
murder of her husband, —that resource the strength 
of a soul sustained by all the fortitude of a heroine, 
and chastened by all the piety of a saint. 

“This edition will contain, besides the letters of 
that melancholy period, those of a time of wedded 
joy, few in number indeed, but valuable, as show- 
ing how deep was that happiness which the tyranny 
of a voluptuous king broke-into and destroyed.” 

Tn noticing previous editorial labours, and 
the ‘Memoir of Lady Russell,’ Lord John 
pays an honourable tribute to the memory of 
Miss Berry :— 

“The valuable collection of letters of Lady Rus- 
sell which had been preserved in the archives of 
Devonshire House, found a worthy editor in Miss 
Berry. It is not necessary to acquaint the reader 
with the merits of a lady so favourably known in 
the literary world, and so much regarded in the 
social circles which she long adorned. In her 
youth, her beauty and accomplishments induced 
Horace Walpole, then become Earl of Orford, to 
offer his hand; but her spirit was not mercenary, 
and while she retained a great esteem for her vener- 
able correspondent, she declined to be the partner 
of his title and his fortune. In her naturer years 
Miss Berry became, from the cultivation of her 
taste, the soundness of her understanding, and the 
constancy of her friendships, the centre of attrac- 
tion of a society limited in numbers, but distin- 
guished by eminence in position, in literature, and 
in science. The Duke of Devonshire could not have 
made a better choice of an Editor.” 

This is only a just return for the high com- 
pliment paid by Miss Berry to the author of 
the ‘ Life of Lord Russell,’ where she speaks 
of him ‘as heir to all the patriotism, as well 
as all the talent of his ancestor.” The ‘ Me- 
moir of Lady Russell,’ by Miss Berry, is a 
very beautiful piece of biography. From it 
are chiefly compiled the many sketches of the 
life of one “whose character deserves to be 
held up yet more to the example than to the 
admiration of her countrywomen.” Thename 
of Lady Russell suggests at once all the vir- 
tues of personal and social life in England, as 
that of her husband recalls the political prin- 
eiples and public character which Englishmen 
delight to honour. ‘Their names,” says 
Miss Berry, “will be embalmed in the his- 
tory of their country, while passive courage, 
devoted tenderness, and unblemished purity 
are honoured in the one sex, or — 
patriotism, private virtues, and unshaken 
principles revered in the other.” Among 
the new letters there is a very remarkable 
one, for the benefit of her children, and dated 
on the anniversary of Lord Russell’s execu- 
tion. It was found on the examination of 
some papers of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
at Rockingham Castle, in 1850. It is printed 
with the original peculiarities of spelling, and 
not altered as the others are, in conformity to 
the custom of the day. We give a passage 
beginning with a touching reference to her 
husband :— 

** And yet I must own yt the reading Docter 
Burnct’s papers (two sermons preached betore Lord 
William Russell, in Newgate, the day before he 
suffered) as they must bring fresh before my eyes 
such sad scenes as to my own perticular condition 
upon earth, so I can’t say I ame without sorrowful 
thoughts, but not murmuring ones I hope, I pray 
that they may not besuch and indeed it is a mighty 
help to me, that they should not be so, the reason- 
able ground I have to hope your dear father is 





happy in a better state, that posibly his violent 
death, might be his punishment for the errours of 
his life, & he is now comforted & joyful to all 
Kternity, past al the toyles and temptations, and 
snares and labours of this short life; which is our 
day of exercise probation and tryal, fur that to 
come. O Blessed state where I have ful but humble 
hope to meet againe never to part.any more, tho 
the weakest & unworthyst of God's servants, but 
we serve a god is pityful and gracious, he knows 
our frames, & has ye compations of a father: and 
wil alow for such failings as are incident to humane 
frailty, when he sees our hearts sencere; if our 
conscience do not condemne us, & accept us & give 
us safe & free accesse into his presence; tho our 
conquest of sin be not compleat, yet our resolutions 
& endevors must be to mortifie it in every kind; 
som wil carefuly refrain in som sins, but be indul- 
gent, to others, be strict, in som dutys, but loose 
and slack in others; as if they hop’t to expiate the 
one by the other, but this wil make us liable to 
inward rebuke, & to open confusion at the last: 
St. Paul says twas his daily practice to have a 
conscience void of offence towards God & towards 
man, and the psalmist says, if I regard iniquity in 
my heart the lord wil not hear my praier. 

“* And now my child beleve your mother, ther 
is, nothing now in this world can touch me very 
sorely but my childrens consernes (bating religion) 
and altho I love your bodys but too wel, yet if my 
heart deceve me not tis as nothing in comparison 
of your more pretious souls. When I have the 
least jealousy that any of you, have ill inclinations, 
or not so good as I wod, gladly have them, or 
feare that you tread tho’ never so little out of the 
right path O, how it pierces my soul in fear & 
anguish for yours—if you love or beare any respect 
for the memory of your father do not endanger a 
separation from him & me in the next life, but 
iniinitely above al other argument, is this; that we 
should not be ungrateful, to that god, that made 
us, & preserves us ; made us be born into this 
world,. that we might be capable of a life to all 
Eternity, wher innocense & happynes last for ever: 
to this place of joy and blisse, this is our pasage 
and is to som a more rugged than tis to others, for 
wise ends, by providence hid from us now, but 
when we shal have put of these tabernacles of clay, 
our clarified spirits shal then understand, and 
admire, adore, & love, the wisdome & power & 
love of God to his creatures, how lovely wil the 
beauty of providence be to us then, tho now that 
we see but the dark side of the cloud, tis often 
very black & gloomy to us.” 


The letter, of which the foregoing extract 
is a short portion, was dated 21st July, 1691. 
It is full of earnest exhortations and wise 
counsels to her children, for the use of all of 
whom it was prepared. In a subsequent 
letter to her son, the Duke of Bedford, in 
1706, when past seventy years of age, she 
writes in the same strain of noble piety and 
affectionate earnestness. It is printed for the 
first time in this work, though used in Miss 
Berry’s Memoir. The letter is long, but we 
give a few of the opening and the closing 
sentences :— 

“Stratton, July, 1706. 

“When I take my pen to write this, I am, by 
the goodness and mercy of God, in a moderate and 
easy state of health—a blessing I have thankfully 
felt through the course of a long life, which (with 
a much greater help,) the contemplation of a more 
durable state, has maintained and upheld me 
through varieties of providences and conditions of 
life. But all the delights and sorrows of this mixed 
state must end; and I feel the decays that attend 
old age creep so fast on me, that, although I may 
yet get over some more years, however, I ought to 
make it my frequent meditation, that the day is 
near, when this earthly tabernacle shall be dis- 
solved, and my immortal spirit be received into that 
place of purity where no unclean thing can enter; 
there to sing eternal praises to the great Creator of 
all things. With the Psalmist, I believe, ‘at his 
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ight hand there are pleasures for evermore:’ and 

what is good and of eternal duration, must he joy- 
ful above what we can conceive; as what is evil 
and of like duration, must be despairingly miser- 
able. And now, my dear child, I pray, I beseech 
you, I conjure you, my loved son, consider what 
there is of felicity in tais world, that can compen- 
sate the hazard of losing an everlasting easy being ; 
and then deliberately weigh, whether or no the 
delights and gratifications of a vicious or idle course 
of life are such, that a wise or thoughtful man 
would choose orsubmit to. Again, fancy its enjoy- 
ments at the height imagination can propose or 
suggest (which yet rarely or never happens, or if it 
does, as a vapour soon vanishes ;) but let us grant 
it could, and last to fourscore years, is this more 
than the quickest thought to eternity? Oh, my 
child! fix on that word, eternity! Old Hobbes, 
with all his fancied strength of reason, could never 
endure to rest or stay upon that thought, but ran 
from it to some miserable amusement. * * 

‘* Remember, that to forsake vice is the begin- 
ning of virtue; and virtue certainly is most condu- 
cive to content of mind and a cheerful spirit. He 
(the virtuous man) rejoiceth with a friend in the 
good things he enjoys; fears not the reproaches of 
any; no evil spirit can approach to hurt him here, 
or accuse him in the great day of the Lord, when 
every soul shall be judged according as they have 
done good or evil. Oh, blessed state! fit for life, 
fit for death! In this good state I wish and pray 
for all mankind; but most particularly, and with 
all the ardour I am capable of, to those I have 
brought into the world, and those dear to them. 
Thus are my fervent and frequent prayers directed, 
—that you may die the death of the righteous, and 
to this end, that Almighty God would endue you 
all with spiritual wisdom, to discern what is pleas- 
ing in his sight.” 

Of the letters to Lady Granby we give one 
of the shortest, dated in 1703, the year of 
‘the great storm,’ one of the most terrible 
that ever raged in England. In a note Mr. 
Martin says :— 

‘* The loss sustained in London alone was caleu- 
lated at 2,000,000/. sterling. The number of per- 
sons drowned in the floods of the Severn and 
Thames, and lost on the coast of Holland, and in 
ships blown from their anchors and never heard of 
afterwards, is thought to have been 8000. Twelve 
men-of-war, with more than 1800 men on board, 
were lost within sight of their own shore. Trees 
were torn up by their roots, 17,000 of them in 
Kent alone. It was in this storm that the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells and his lady were killed in bed, 
at their palace in Wells.” 


Lady Russell thus writes to her daughter: — 


‘*T have been under great anxiety, so till the 
post came yesterday, for though Belvoir is so strong 
a building, I feared accidents there as little as any- 
where; yet so many fatal and dismal ones have 
fallen upon so many, that would justify a mighty 
apprehension. I bless God we are all well; but 
the chimney, where my son and his wife lay, fell, 
and the bricks and soot coming down the chimney, 
made them rise at six o'clock, and come to my 
drawing-room ; the wall of the garden fell next the 
field, and all the trees beat one side to the very 
ground; but at Stretton my loss is worse in all 
respects, my farms torn to pieces, corn and hay 
dispersed, seen hanging on the trees, and among 
trees near the house, the fir grove, as Richard 
writes, entirely broken and torn up by the roots. 
I send Spencer to-morrow to see if it is in nature 
possible to get up but a row round the ground. 
Hampshire is all desolation; Devon House escaped 
better than any house I hear of. Many killed in 
country as well as in town Lady Penelopie 
[ Wichlesse?] killed in her bed at their country 
house, and he, in the same bed, found a piece of 
timber falling between his legs, and kept off the 
bricks, but it is innumerable the mischiefs and the 
preservations; sea matters yet too uncertain. So 
certain Beaumont is lost, and wonderfully lamented, 
and five ships upon the sand. No news that is to 








be relied on of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and we sorry 
your Lord lost his match; but really the present 
calamity takes up all my thoughts. It is time to 
dine, so must end this 
** From your affectionate Mother.” 

Turning to the earlier letters of the time of 
wedded joy, we give a letter to her husband, 
with a short note from Lord Russell, one of 
the few yet extant to his wife. Here is first 
the note of Lord Russell :— 


“ Basing, February Sth, 1678-9. 

**Tam stole from a great many gentlemen into 
the drawing-room at Basing, fora moment, to tell 
my dearest I have thought of her being here the 
last time, and wished for her a thousand times; 
but in vain, alas! for I am just going now to Strat- 
ton, and want the chariot, and my dearest dear in 
it. I hope to be with you on Saturday. We have 
had a very troublesome journey of it, and insignifi- 
cant enough, by the fairness and excess of civility 
of somebody :—but more of that when I see you. 
I long for the time, and am, more than you can 
imagine, your ** RUSSELL.” 

Lady Russell writes :— 

* London, February, 1679, 
“ Thursday, 7 o’clock, 

“ T was very sorry to read anything under your 
hand, written so late as I had one brought me to 
Montague House; but I heard yesterday morning, 
by a servant of my Lord Marquis, you got well to 
Teddington, so I hope you did to Basing, and our 
poor Stratton, and will by Saturday night to the 
creature of the world that loves you best. I have 
lived as retired, since you went, as the severest 
and jealous husband could enjoin a wife; so that I 
am not fitted to entertain you with passages in the 
town, knowing no more how the world goes, than 
an Italian lady, they say, usually does. The weather 
has been of the worst kind here, continually either 
snow, hail, or high winds: God keep you from 
colds!| I wish you may know when you are well, 
and not stir from my Lord Marquis, whose very 
humble servant Iam, and must be the more so, 
because I think he is so kind to you, as that my 
Lord would willingly agree to my wish. To take 
up as little of your time as I can, I have sent you 
my sister’s letter to read; my answer to it you may 
guess at. I wrote at large what was said in my 
chamber: it might have been remembered, how you 
had accepted Bedfordshire, and the reports here of 
Sir Richard Knight, or such being set up. If I 
had news I should not be very ready to send it you, 
being sure my Lord Marquis would have it better 
expressed from several, therefore I have been the 
less inquisitive. My sister Northumberland had, 
last night, a letter from the Lady Northumberland ; 
all the account she gives her, is, that if her grand- 
child likes the addresses of my Lord Ogle better 
than any others, she shall accept them: this is the 
whole; for all the rest of the letter is some kind of 
notice how severe she hears she is against her in 
her ordinary discourse. My Lord Ogle is come to 
town for certain, I think. 

** Your aunt tells me your cousin Newport will 
be chosen, it is declared; but she did not tell me 
how her lord took it. My sister was told yester- 
day Mr. Montague was off for standing knight of 
the shire, but was for some borough. Mr. 
helps him too, and the election-day would be Satur- 
day; but she knew nothing of this from him, or 
anything else. Her little girl has been so ill two 
days, she feared the small-pox: [ have not seen it, 
but she sent me word this morning Doctor Mickle- 
thwait thought it would prove an ague. Your 
sister is as well as is to be expected; but we hear 
nothing of Lady Die. Our small ones are as you 
left them, I praise God; Miss writes and lays the 
letters by, that papa may admire them when he 
comes: it isa moment more wished for than to be 
expressed by all the eloquence I am mistress of, 
yet you know how much that is; but, my dear 
abuser I love more than my life, and am entirely 
his. “* RR. RUSSELL.” 


The work is embellished with engravings, 
including a portrait of Lady Russell, and of 











Lord Russell, said to be from a contemporary 
picture, and the best likeness hitherto known; 
vignettes of Bedford House, from a painting 
by Rysbraeck, and of Woburn Abbey as it was 
in Lady Rachel Russell’s time. A ground- 
plan of Bedford House and grounds ‘is also 
given. The editorial notes are acceptable and 
appropriate. 


Westera India. Reports addressed to the 
Chambers of Coinmerce of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Blackburn, and Glasgow, by 
their Cominissioner, the late Alexander 
Mackay, Esq. Edited by James Robert- 
son, Esq. With a Preface by Thomas 

Bazley, sa. President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Nathaniel Cooke. 

Tre East India Company, originally formed 

for purposes of trade, ws long been occupied 

with the higher and more important functions 
of government. Wars, first in self-defence, 
and afterwards for conquest, consolidation of 
power in new territories, acquisition of reve- 
nue, administration of justice, and other 
weighty duties, have left little leisure for 
developing the resources of the country, or 
for fostering commercial enterprise. The 
monopoly of trade till recently enjoyed by the 

Company excluded the energetic eftorts which 

English merchants and manufacturers might 

have directed to this vast empire. But the 

time has at length come when the spirit of 
commercial enterprise at home can be sue- 
cessfully brought to bear wpon the resources 
of our Eastern possessions. British mer- 
chants and capitalists can supply the means, 
not at the disposal of the Company, for in- 
creasing the wealth of the Indian empire, and 
opening up new sources of commerce with 

Europe. ‘To the supply of cotton the atten- 

tion of the manufacturers of our great towns 

has been specially directed, and mainly for 
the purpose of obtaining authentic information 
bearing on this subject, the Chambers of 

Commerce of Manchester, Liverpool, Black- 

burn, and Glasgow, resolved to send a com- 

missioner to the East. Mr. Mackay, who 
was selected for this mission, was in every 
way qualified for the important work. Un- 
happily, his health failed while engaged in 
prosecuting his inquiries; but the reports 
sent home from time to time, and the journals 
in his possession, afford materials for the 
valuable volume now presented to the public. 

The general views of the commercial com- 

munity in England will be seen from the fol- 

lowing remarks in the preface, written by 

Mr. Bazley, the president of the Manchester 

Chamber of Commerce :— 

“The commercial relations between the British 
East Indies and Great Britain have occupied— 
from the period when the English first became 
settlers in India to the present moment—the 
anxious consideration of the independent mercan- 
tile community of this country, and also of those 
sound statesmen who foresaw that exclusive privi- 
leges, obtained by any body of men, would ulti- 
mately prove to be both unwise and impolitic. 

““No new-born zeal has recently induced the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to seek the 
development of the resources of India, The mem- 
bers of that body have at all times been desirous of 
promoting a just system of commercial intercourse 
with that great dependency; and upwards of thirty 
years ago they began to claim the redress of griev- 
ances which had pressed injuriously upon the inte- 
rests of India and Britain. Commercially, India 





nad been doomed to double injustice: a false 
policy had given a monopoly of trade, commerce, 
and government in India to a company rendered 
powerful chiefly by the protective decrees of the 
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British Parliament. The genera! colonial policy of 
Great Britain was highly restrictive and obstruc- 
tive; and a conflict arose between protected par- 
ties, who already had thus a foretaste of the retri- 
butive correction that awaited the unjust legislation 
on which commerce was then conducted. Against 
competition with foreign countries the East Indies 
were amply protected; but as against the British 
West Indies, so far from any protection being 
established, the latter possessed high discrimi- 
nating duties, which greatly retarded the intro- 
duction of the products of the East Indies into 
the home markets of England. Alive to the 
fairness of equal burdens, the merchants of Man- 
chester assisted to remove the partial and oppres- 
sive duties which gave to the West Indies undue 
advantages, at the cust of the East Indies and of 
the people of the United Kingdom ; and by vigor- 
ous efforts on the part of the commercial com- 
munity generally, the colonial fiscal system assumed 
some semblance to even-handed justice. With the 
commercial monopoly, however, of the East India 
Company, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
never ceased to struggle, by opposing the potent 
claims of the industrious at home to the unjust pre- 
tensions of those who held a surreptitious sympathy 
with the people whom they misgoverned, and 
whose solid interests they neglected. Mere selfish 
interests and objects have not actuated the oppo- 
nents of monopoly; but with the growing intelli- 
gence of the present age has been associated the 
deep conviction, that just government alone can 
promote the happiness and prosperity of any people, 
and that only with the peaceful pursuits of a 
rightly-regulated community can thriving com- 
merce be identified. An enlightened experience 
has taught the merchant and manufacturer that the 
administration of justice, the spread of civilisation, 
and the diffusion of Christianity, are objects ex- 
ceeding in importance the accumulation of wealth; 
but that even those occupations which are pursued 
for pecuniary purposes can only be effectively exer- 
cised where order prevails, and the just rights of 
men and of property are recognised.” 

It is generally acknowledged that the East 
India Company has not adequately fulfilled 
the high functions here referred to, whatever 
excuses are to be found in the pressure of 
political events, which have left little leisure 
available for peaceful improvements:— 

“ Left to itself, the East India Company has 
not well and wisely governed the territory which it 
holds, Where are the fruits of an. enlightened 
government in India? Are the people there indus- 
trious, happy, and contented? And is material 
prosperity indicating the success which attends 
honest labour under a wise rule? Do the courts of 
law secure impartial justice to the wronged and 
innocent? Have public works been founded for 
the convenience and comfort of all, as monuments 
of the beneficence of the rulers, or as proofs that 
the accumulations of capital and industry have 
been invested to promote present and future pro- 
gress and improvement? In India such imaginary 
evidences are fictions. Docks, quays, common 
roads, railroads, canals, and the ministering agents 


ga 


of civilisation, are almost unknown. The peasantry 
of India are depressed, if not degraded; and the 
agriculture of the country is grossly neglected. By 
the evidence of a faithful witness, the state of feel- 
ing of the native cultivator is thus described: ‘If 
we improve the land, you will raise the rent: how 
do we know that you will leave us any more than 
you do now, and why should we go to any more 
trouble for you?’” 

Mr. Robertson, the editor of Mr. Mackay’s 
papers, in pointing out the leading objects of 
the inquiry, thus describes the decisive evi- 
denee obtained as to the obstacles to the 
extension of the Indian cotton-trade :— 

“By reason of oppressive taxation, the culti- 
vators are impoverished, and unable to adopt im- 
proved methods of cultivation. They are without 
the means of adequately irrigating their lands; 
and the works for that purpose which once existed 
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are, in too many instances, permitted to sink into 
decay. rom the corruption of native officials and 
others, facilities are given for the adulteration of the 
cotton during the processes of cleaning and pack- 
ing. The almost entire absence of roads and 
bridges hinders its reaching the sea-coast; and for 
want of harbours and piers, it can with difficulty 
be shipped to this or to any other market. So 
long as these difficulties exist—and very little has 
yet been done to overcome them—it can scarcely 
be expected that the supply of cotton from India 
to this country will increase much in quantity, or 
be of a quality fit for general consumption. The 
same obstacles which thus hinder the development 
of the cotton trade must prove adverse to the 
increase of every other, must keep the people in a 
sinte of indolence and poverty, and prevent the 
country from making any advance in wealth or 
population.” 


The following extract is somewhat long, but 
it gives a very clear and interesting account 
of the whole process of cotton picking, and 
the subsequent adventures of the valuable 
substance, from its separation from the pod 
till it reaches the sea-shore for embarkation: 

‘** Picking the cotton from the pod when ripe 
may be regarded as the first process in its prepara- 
tion for market. Picking is a process which 
engages men, women, and children; and is that 
during which much of that dirt of various kinds 
gets intermixed with the cotton, which it is after- 
wards found so difficult to remove. This is partly 
owing to carelessness or to design, and also, to 
some extent, to circumstances which it is dificult 
to control. Guzerat, populous as its cotton dis- 
tricts appear to be, suffers at the commencement of 
the picking season from a deficiency of labour. It 
so happens that wheat and barjree, with some other 
cold-weather crops of minor importance, ripen 
about the same time as the cotton. The first care 
of the people is to secure the grain, particularly 
the barjree and other grains, which forms their 
staple food. It is not that they attach a superior 
money value to their grain-crops, the reverse being 
generally the case; but that they are anxious, 
whatever happens, to secure their food for the 
coming year, taking their chance as regards the 
crops, out of which they are to make good their 
payments to government and other burdens. An- 
other difficulty in the way is the intervention of 
the Hoolee holidays, which occur in the beginning 
of March, and during which it is only under the 
pressure of severe necessity that people can be got 
to work. They last for several days, when labour, 
particularly in the towns, is generally suspended. 

‘* After the grain is reaped there is abundance of 
labour available for the picking of the cotton. 
But in the meantime almost irreparable mischief 
has been entailed upon the crop. Much of it has 
fallen from the pod, and is either lying on the 
ground or sticking to the dry leaves of the plant, 
which are carelessly picked along with it. The 
damage which it receives from lying on the ground 
is frequently irreparable; for, apart from the heavy 
dews with which it is nightly soaked, it is not un- 
usual about the end of February and beginning of 
March for heavy showers to fall, which beat it 
violently to the ground, mix it with moist earth, 
and destroy its colour. Such is the condition in 
which the cotton is too frequently found when the 
pickers at length enter the field. The pod, too, is 
frequently so brittle from being over ripe, that on 
the cotton being picked from it, bits of it come off 
with the fibre, and are committed aiong with it by 
the picker to his bag. Under these circumstances, 
the state in which it reaches the general storing 
place may be imagined, the colour of the mass 
being frequently a darkish grey, from the extent to 
which earth, seed, leaves, and pods are mixed 
with it. 

‘* The first picking, when carefully made, and in 
good time, affords the best cotton of the season. 
The second crop is the most abundant; and the 
third is greatly inferior to the other two both in 
quality and quantity. The three pickings extend 


from about the end of February to the beginning 








of April, although the third sometimes runs far 
into the latter month. 

‘‘ When the cotton is picked it is removed to the 
village khullee, as a guard against depredation and 
as a security for the revenue. In the khullee the 
whole produce of the village is thus stored, although 
such 2 thing as a storehouse is seldom to be seen. 
The khullee is an open spot contiguous to the 
actual village, and is sometimes surrounded by a 
hedge, but at others utterly unprotected. Each 
village has its watchmen to guard the khullee by 
night against the depredations both of man and 
beast; whilst government has also its havildar, to 
see that its security as regards its dues is not 
encroached upon. 

‘<The grain, after it is threshed out by bullocks’ 
fect, is generally piled in heaps upon the surface of 
the ground, each pile being covered over with the 
dry leaves of the jowaree. Cotton, again, is gene- 
rally stored underground, instead of on the surface. 
Attached to the khullee, and forming part of it, 
are a number of pits, averaging about 8 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, into which the seed- 
cotton, or kuppas, is thrown on its being brought 
from the field. Formerly these pits were very 
negligently prepared, the cotton coming in direct 
contact with the loose moist earth forming their 
sides and bottoms. More care is now taken, how- 
ever, with their construction, and it is imperatively 
required that both the bottom and the sides of the 
pits be well cow-dunged before being used. In 
many instances this is most inefficiently done; and 
in others, where the pits are well lined, the cotton, 
through wilfui fraud, being put into them before 
the cow-dung has had time to dry, gets moistened, 
and has its colour seriously impaired. 

‘* But supposing the pits to be well lined, the 
cotton is still liable to serious adulteration from 
being unprotected above. In many cases the pits 
are left open, and the cotton is exposed to the fly- 
ing dust, and to intermixture with the loose earth 
surrounding the mouths of the pits. In other cases 
the earth is often systematically thrown in, as 
layer after layer of cotton is deposited in the pit. 
Where the pits are covered, they are sometimes 
opened at night, that the dews may fall upon them 
and moisten the cotton, being covered up in the 
daytime to prevent the increased weight thus 
obtained from being lost by evaporation. When 
the cotton is to be brought to market, it is taken 
out of the pit, with allits impurities, and thus con- 
veyed in large cart-loads for sale. I have myself 
seen carts come with cotton to Mr. Landon’s gins 
at Broach with at least 40 Ibs. of moisture in each 
(each cart carrying about a bhar; or 960 Ibs.), to 
say nothing of the various other substances which 
were mixed with the cotton to make up weight. 
Thus upwards of 4 per cent. of that offered for sale 
consisted of not only useless, but absolutely perni- 
cious moisture alone. 

‘*TIn some villages (a small number) the cotton 
is stored in sheds very flimsily constructed, con- 
sisting frequently of nothing but slight bamboo- 
stakes interwoven with palm or jowaree leaves. 
They are almost always uncovered, and are quite 
as liable to the objection regarding dew, and 
nearly so as regards dust, as are the open pits. 
They have this advantage, that when thus stored it 
can only be by design that earthy matter can 
become mixed in any quantities with the cotton. 

“ Much controversy exists among officials and 
others as to the respective merits of pits and 
sheds; but I am inclined to concur with those who 
think that pits can be much improved, and ren- 
dered comparatively efficient. For this purpose 
they would require to be constructed with eare, 
well cow-dunged, and carefully covered when 
filled; and wilful fraud in mixing any foreign 
matters with the cotton should be stringently 
dealt with. Sheds would not be more secure, and 
would be more costly, from the difficulty of pro- 
curing timber in a country so open as the cotton 
districts. 

“So long as the present system endures, the 
depreciation of the cotton, which commences in the 
field, will be completed in the pits. Between the 
two, it becomes mixed with an amount of impurity, 
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of which, notwithstanding the cheapness of labour, 
it Cannot be again effectually freed in this country 
(India.) I admit that the gin goes a great way 
towards rendering it clean again; but that at a 
cost to which I shall have inmediately to refer. 
But even the gin cannot restore its colour, when 
once that has been impaired.” 


Then follows an account of what takes place 
when the dealer buys the cotton from the 
ryot or cultivator, and the processes it under- 
goes for separating it from the seed and from 
such impurities as machinery can remove. 
The relative advantages of the churka, the 
hand-gin, and the steam-gin, are discussed, 
and then the destination of the cleaned cotton 
is described :— 

“*The cotton being cleaned and pressed, passes 
into the hands of the local agent of the Bombay 
merchant, or is forwarded by the dealer, on his 
own account, to his Bombay agent (always a 
native) for sale. Between the dealer's premises 
and Bombay the cotton is exposed to further dete- 
ridration, either from accident or design. To some 
of the risks to which it is then liable I shall more 
particularly allude when I come to speak of the 
state of the Guzerat harbours. After the cotton is 
shipped, it is no unusual thing for the master and 
crews of the boats or pattimars in which it is con- 
veyed to Bombay, to purloin quantities of it from 
each bale, making up the deficiency in weight by 
skilfully saturating it with salt water. 

‘* But the frauds do not end here. After 
ingenuity has been exhausted in devising means of 
adulterating the interior of the bale, in its very 
exterior is found scope for further fraudulent 
devices. A striking instance of this came under 
Imy observation whilst at Tankaria. I examined a 
a®tge quantity of cotton preparatory to shipment, 

d probed the bales with a sharp iron instrument. 

hey were in a most wretched state, From some 
of them we extracted seed-cotton, leaf, large pieces 
. f the pod, and bits of dry earth. This rubbish we 
Judged to form from ten to fifteen per cent. of the 
contents of each bale. The bales were tied with 
mud ropes, some of which I had detached. One 
was weighed at the Custom House, and was found 
to be 15} lbs. ; but when put into the scales again, 
after having been beaten on the hard floor, it 
weighed only 4} Ibs., showing that it contained no 
less than 11 Ibs. of earth. Is it any wonder that a 
system of frauds pursued so steadily in every stage 
of the progress of the cotton, from the field where 
itis grown to the quay whence it is shipped, should 
have imparted to Indian cotton a more than ques- 
tionable character in the English market? The 
wonder is, considering all this, and the many other 
difficulties with which the cottun trade of India 
has had to contend, that it has at this day an 
existence, 

“* For this disgraceful state of the Indian cotton 
trade a portion of the blame attaches to the Bom- 
bay merchants, and the manner in which they 
conduct their business. I am not about to join in 
any clamour against them that others. may pass 
uncensured; but the system whereby the European 
merchants transact their business, through shroffs 
or native brokers, does not favour the improve- 
ment of the trade. The merchants leave too much 
power in the hands of their brokers, who unfortu- 
nately have in many instances been found to have 
had interests of their own to subserve not very 
reconcileable with those of their employers. 

**Tt would be both loathsome aud tedious to 
recount the multiform aspects which the frauds 
perpetrated have been made to assume; all of 
them, of course, being turned to the advantage of 
the-go-between.” 

Mr. Mackay thus briefly refers to the reme- 
dies for the evils he has been describing :— 

“ T am persuaded that the introduction of Euro- 
pean capital and enterprise is essential to the 
thorough regeneration of the Indian cotton trade; 
but that cannot be accomplished without the aid of 
government, for by it alone can the country be 
opened up, and its means of communication put on 





something like a civilised footing. Such would be 
a legitimate exercise of the functions of govern- 
ment; for the facilities which it would thereby 
afford to the naturalisation of European capital 
would be of catholic application, facilities alike to 
the native and to the European. Let government 
do this, and it will entitle itself, with justice, to 
that credit already claimed for it by many of its 
friends. 

‘*T am quite aware of the difficulties, in addition 
to the physical obstacles to be encountered, with 
which the European in the interior has to contend ; 
but were the country opened up to enable Euro- 
peans to find a field for the investment of their 
capital and enterprise, most of these difficulties 
would readily be overcome; under such circum- 
stances new life would be infused into the cotton 
trade, and the frauds which have hitherto dis- 
graced and retarded it would rapidly disappear.” 


Of the valuable statistical and descriptive 
information contained in Mr. Mackay’s book 
it would be useless to attempt any outline ; 
but a single passage will show the nature of 
his observations of the districts visited, and 
the manner in which his reports are written. 
He is speaking of the necessity for irriga- 
tion :— 

** Last September, I saw in many places the 
country covered, as far as the eye could reach on 
all sides, with crops of jowaree, baijaree, gram, and 
other produce; alkof which had been healthy and 
vigorous a few weeks before, but which then, from 
want of moisture, looked sickly and drooping. In 
these places, another week’s drought would have 
destroyed the whole crop; a calamity only averted 
by the detached showers which, a few days after- 
wards, reached the district from the Madras mon- 
soon. As these showers are not general, there is 
scarcely a year in which some districts in this part 
of the country do not suffer from the scarcity of 
rain. ‘The collectors’ reports from Ahmednuggur, 
Poona, Sholapore, Belgaum, and Dharwar, contain 
amongst them an instructive lesson on this head. 
However they may vary in other particulars, they 
have for many years back been fraught with the 
same story of remissions rendered necessary by the 
failure of crops from the want of rain. Whilst this 
is the case, the nature of the country, and the dis- 
tribution of water over its surface, are such as 
peculiarly call for the intervention of government 
to remedy the evil. Unlike the hilly country, it is 
intersected by but few, and these large streams. 
This, taken in connexion with the scanty amount 
of rain which falls, renders it impossible to cover its 
surface with a multitude of small works like tanks; 
at the same time that, even if they existed, they 
could not be so easily or so effectually turned to 
account as in the more uneven tracts to the west. 
Irrigation, if carried on at all, can only be effi- 
ciently carried on in this district by means of ex- 
tensive and costly works, such as government alone 
can construct. Large bunds must be formed, by 
damming up the streams by means of dams of solid 
mason-work. The accumulated waters thus secured 
would be found amply sufficient for the supply of 
extensive tracts, through which it might be led by 
proper channels and watercourses. The great 
valley of the Krishna offers many opportunities for 
the construction of such works. At Kurar the 
river falls over a ledge of rocks several feet in 
height, which would form an admirable site fora 
bund, from which the country on the left bank of 
the river could be irrigated to any extent for many 
miles down. Some distance lower down the river, 
and about twelve miles to the west of Kolar, where 
the road from Kulladghee to Becjapoor crosses the 
Krishna, it takes a large bend to the southward, at 
the most southerly point of which is a place called 
Gulgullee. Here another bund might be formed, 
from which the valley on the south bank of the 
stream might be irrigated to an extent to which the 
supply of water alone need set any limit. I only 
mention these as instances of what might be done, 
not only along the line of the Krishna, but likewise 
along those of its larger tributaries. If govern- 
ment has any doubt as to the practicability of con- 





structing such works, they may be removed by 
observing what has been done by a native govern- 
ment still lower down the valley, where the waters 
of the Toombuddra, second in volume only to the 
Krishna itself, have been arrested by dams of pon- 
derous mason-work; the supplies of water thus 
obtained being distributed over a large tract of 
country, the productive powers of which have been 
thereby greatly enhanced. 

‘* Whatever may be done in future to enforce the 
obligations of government in this respect, remains 
to be seen; the manner in which they have hereto- 
fore been fulfilled in the Deccan and southem 
Mahratta country, I leave you to infer from what 
has preceded. From Ahmedabad to Turrus, from 
the Sabermuttee to the Warna, the story is the 
same,—a story of uniform indifference and stupen- 
dous neglect. ‘We have, in reality, done nothing 
for irrigation in this presidency,’ is the language of 
one high in office here, who has had the frankness 
to express an honest opinion. The merest driblets 
have been permitted to flow from the public trea- 
sury towards the different collectorates, to keep 
from utter dilapidation works absolutely indispen- 
sable to life—viz., such tanks and wells as are re- 
quired for ordinary village purposes; but it is in 
vain that we seek for any traces of improvement as 
regards works of irrigation, arising from appropria- 
tions on the part of government. When, there- 
fore, the proceedings at the mouth of the Godavery 
are paraded before the public, les them not be 
pushed so near the vision as to exclude the rest of 
India from the view; and when, on the ground of 
what is being done in selected spots, the Indian 
government demands from Parliament a receipt in 
full of all legitimate claims against it on this head, 
let its account with Western India on the same 
score be audited ere the request be granted. So 
far, then, as the Bombay presidency is concerned, 
it is impossible to escape the conviction, that 
government, whilst it uses without scruple all its 
powers to enforce its rights as a landlord, has been 
uniformly and notoriously negligent of its plainest 
duties as such.” 


It is true that the Company ean point to 
some magnificent public works, such as the 
great Ganges and Jumna Canal, and other 
means of irrigation in certain provinces ; but 
Mr. Mackay justly says, that to cite these 
local operations as an apology for neglect 
elsewhere, is like speaking of some improve- 
ments in the Isle of Thanet as descriptive of 
the condition of the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The Indian Government has 
neglected, and still neglects, some of its most 
obvious duties ; and it is only to be hoped 
that the facts proclaimed in the present 
report may incite to efforts for developing the 
resources of the country, and ameliorating the 
condition of the people, especially when it is 
plainly shown that what is morally and poli- 
tically right, would also prove financially 
profitable. If the Company still declines to 
undertake useful works, security should be 
obtained by the British Parliament for the 
freer and safer application of the independent 
capital and enterprise which English mer- 
chants are willing to direct to these objects. 








NOTICES. 


The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Witha 
Biographical Memoir by the Rev. Henry Thomp- 
son, M.A. Illustrated by Engravings from the 
most authentic sources. Griffin and Co. 

Tunis is the first attempt, so far as we are aware, to 

produce a cheap illustrated edition of a classic. 

The idea has no doubt been suggested by Milman’s 

‘Horace,’ a work too costly to come within the 

range of ordinary purchasers, and especially of 

young students, for whom such editions are chiefly 
useful as well as attractive. But it is only the 
general idea which has been adopted. The selec- 
tion of illustrations has been independently # 
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judiciously made, and the woodcuts, if not all that 
could be wished, are upon the whole carefully and 
successfully executed. What a treasure should we 
have considered such a volume as this in the days 
when we first listened with Horace to the prattle of 
the Baudusian fount, or saw him, an antique ‘ Babe 
of the Wood,’ asleep on the slopes of Apulian 
Vultur, under the leaves which had been strewed 
over him by ‘‘the guardian doves” —xon sine Dio 
animosus infans? Access to archeological and 
topographical illustrations, like those which are so 
thickly distributed over this volume, give incaleu- 
lable vitality to a young scholar’s studies, while 
they place at his disposal information which is often 
not to be obtained at all in public schools, and 
even in colleges only with difficulty. Besides the 
merits of the book as to externals, which are great, 
it has the recommendation of an excellent text and 
copious index, with a well-written introductory 
essay on Horace and his works—our only objection 
to which is, that it recognises too broadly as 
authentic the apocryphal biography which has been 
ascribed to Suetonius. 


Letters and Papers of the Verney Family down to 
theend of the Year 1639. From the original MSS. 
in the possession of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. ; 
edited by John Bruce, Esq. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

Mempers of the Verney family have been con- 
nected with various public events from an early 
period of our history, some of the more strik- 
ing of which are by these papers illustrated. A 
genealogical and biographical sketch of the family 
is given from the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. One of the most curious parts of the volume 
relates to the court of Henry VII., where Sir 
Ralph Verney was chamberlain to the Pyincess 
Margaret. He afterwards married the Lady 
Eleanor Pole, and Mr. Bruce identifies as his tomb 
one at King’s Langley, which has been traditionally 
reported to be that of Piers Gavestone. Of Dud- 
ley’s conspiracy in the reizn of Queen Mary there 
are some remarkable notices, two of the Verney 
family having been implicated in the plot. In the 
reign of Anne, of Elizabeth, and of James I., there 
are also interesting facts revealed by these papers. 
But the most important historical manuscripts are 
those belonging to the time of Charles I. and the 
outbreak of the civil wars. The subjects are too 
miscellaneous to admit of our giving any detailed 
notice of them, but the student of English history 
will find many remarkable facts incidentally men- 
tioned which do not occur in any of the formal 
narratives of the events of that period. But far 
more interesting than the references to political 
affairs we consider the familiar allusions to the 
customs and manners of the different times to 
which the papers belong, affording valuable con- 
tributions to the internal history of England, a 
subject which has only recently obtained the at- 
tention which it deserves. From such works as 
these Verney papers, writers like Carlyle or Ma- 
caulay could bring vividly before us pictures of the 
social life of England in bygone days. 


Solitary Musings: A Poem on the History of the 
Hebrew Nation, from the calling of Abram to 
their Final Settlement in the Promised Land. 
By the Rev. John Acaster, Vicar of St. Helen’s. 
York: Seeley. 

Tue solitary musings of this worthy clergyman 

have expanded into a poem of twenty-five books, 

and more than sixteen thousand lines. The sacred- 
ness of the subject, and the pious purpose of the 
author, preclude any severe criticism on the literary 
merits of the work. The author honestly says that 
his object has not been ‘to fish for human praise,” 

but to trace the care and providence of God over a 

peculiar and interesting people, and to draw from 

their history materials for practical use and devout 
meditation. In his style and language he professes 


to follow the sacred writings as closely as possible, 
auming to make his verse ‘‘such as will be easy to 
be understood, and combined with a pleasing sim- 
plicity.” We give a favourable specimen. He is 
deseribing the murmuring of the Israelites against 
Moses in the wilderness :— 





“ But who was Moses? or what his great fault ? 

That they against him should so soon revolt ? 
The desert he made not, nor yet the spring 
Of bitter waters, but the Lord their King. 
No foot he set before them without God— 
The pillar led them there, not Moses’ rod; 
Yet he is murmur’d at, as though he meant 

To kill them all by that most strange event. 

Sad is their lot whom God to rule doth raise, 
When men fare well, themselves they mostly praise ; 
When ill, against their rulers they repine, 

Though rais’d and guided by the hand divine. 

No prince on earth so much deserv’d their praise— 

*Gainst Pharaoh’s sword he thrust himself, to raise 

Them from a bondage almost worse than death, 

Nay, gave them life, but they their bitter breath 

In sad return for all they’d seen and felt: 

Life unto them, yet death their foes he dealt. 

But human nature’s human nature still— 

This all men show, profess whate’er they will; 

Their praise for favours they so soon forget, ° 

That God and man they deem as in their debt. 

One year of dearth, one moon of cold and rain, 

Make them forget their former stores of grain; 

Their sense of present evil want of food 

Blot from their minds their sense of former good: 

They'll trust no longer than they see their way, 

Nor this pursue, though seen as clear as day ; 

Strangely uumindfal they refuse to bend 

Themselves to means to gain the safest end.” 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Acaster’s verses, 
the spirit of his book is good, and wholesome in- 
struction may be gathered from its meirical reflec- 
tions on passages of sacred history. 


Elements of Jurisprudence. By Charles James 
Foster, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at University College, London. Walton 
and Maberly. 

Turs volume displays much learning and acute- 

ness, and yet as an elementary treatise on jurispru- 

dence it is confused and unsatisfactory. This 
somewhat depends no doubt on the subject itself, 
little having yet been done to bring the principles 
of law into scientific system and philesophical order. 

In our own country especially, the reproach of 

Lerminier, the eloquent ex-professor of the College 

de France, is too true, that ‘‘ as regards the science 

of law, properly so called, England sleeps on for 
ever.” By our universities, our lectureships at the 
inns of court, and even by the press, jurisprudence 
is neglected. The establishment of a professorship 
in the University of London gave promise of atten- 
tion being secured to the subject, but Professor 
Foster complains that it is pushed aside by the 
more attractive, or at least more practical study of 
political philosophy. His own views of the objects 
of jurisprudence, and of its importance, are right 
and good, but of his fitness for greatly advancing 
the study these outlines of lectures cause us to 
doubt. We cannot enter on any discussion of 
special points, but the following sentence, given in 
a list of maxims as ‘‘ Bases for a science of law,” 
proves that the author lacks the philosophical spirit 
and accurate thought requisite for advancing this 
difficult branch of human knowledge. ‘“ If morals 
and jurisprudence,” says Professor Foster, ‘‘ be 
really sciences, their ideas must be capable of being 
presented as clearly, and their principles of being 
stated as rigorously, as are those of mathematics.” 
Such an idea of the science of jurisprudence can 
only lead to discouragement and disappointment in 
its study. The perusal of Professor Foster's ‘ Ele- 
ments’ will at least serve to show what has been 
hitherto done in attempting to reduce jurisprudence 
to system, and to deal with the elements of law on 
the principles of inductive science. With the his- 
tory and the literature of his subject the author 
seems to be well versed, and if his work does not 
always supply satisfactory statements, it will sug- 
gest useful matter of inquiry and reflection. In 

Lord Bacon’s remarks, De fontibus legum, the true 

philosophy of the whole subject is briefly and for- 

cibly stated. 

The Churchmans Year- Book for 1854; or, The 
Ecclesiastical Annual Register, being a Record of 
Facts and Proceedings in Connexion with the 
Church of England during 1853. G. Cox. 

PROCEEDINGS in Parliament, Acts of Parliament, 

Parliamentary Papers, and Proceedings in Courts 

of Law bearing on Ecclesiastical Questions, Univer- 

sity Reports, Proceedings of Church Societies, 

Notices of Church Affairs in the Colonies, Report 

of Convocation Proceedings, Lists of Consecrations, 





Ordinations, Preferments, Obituary, and Chronicle. 
of Events, form the miscellaneous contents of this; 
important and useful Year-Book of the Church of 
England. Whatever of general interest has occurred, 
during the past year in the legislature, the courts of 
law, or in the internal economy of the Church, is here 
accurately and fully reported. The past year was 
one during which unusually important questions 
affecting the condition and prospects of the Church 
were discussed, and the present publication of the 
annual is therefore very full in the reports of 
parliamentary and other public proceedings. 
Thon’s Frish Almanac and Oficial Directory for 
1854. Dublin: Thom and Sons. 
Tus is the eleventh annual publication of this 
valuable directory. Besides its usefulness for local 
purposes, it contains much matter of general in- 
terest on the statistics of Ireland in various depart- 
ments. The increased communication between 
Great Britain and Ireland within the last two years 
has given higher importance to official and, public 
documents of the kind collected in Mr, Thom’s 
‘Almanac.’ The bulk of the bock is occupied with 
the Dublin and County Post-Office Directory, and, 
there are other directories common to English and 
Irish publications of the class, such as the British, 
Parliamentary, Colonial, Peerage, and other lists, 
But the statistical chapter, the university, scientific, 
and literary directory, and other portions of the 
book, deserve to be consulted by all who are in- 
terested in the prosperity and progress of the 
country. f 





SUMMARY. 
Tue fourth volume of the new edition of The 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Bart. (Chapman and Hall), contains 
The Duchess de la Valliére, The Lady of Lyons, 
and Richelieu. Some prefatory and explanatory 
notes are given by the author. 

A very valuable educational work, The Elements 
of Physical and Classical Geography, by Professor 
Pillans, of the University of Edinburgh (Blackwood 
and Sons), is described as an accompaniment to’ 
Mr. Keith Johnston’s ‘ Classical Atlas.’ The chief 
part of the book is occupied with notices of ancient 
geography, illustrated by historical and descriptive 
passages from the classic authors of antiquity. To 
the classical geography is prefixed a summary of 
the leading facts of physical geography, with as- 
tronomical and geological notices. The latter are 
contributed by Mr. Charles Maclaren, a Scottish 
geologist of reputation. A series of astronomical | 
tables is supplied by Professor Piozzi Smyth, of 
the University of Edinburgh. Professor Pillans 
has appended an ‘ Anthologia Geographica,’ con- 
sisting of selections from the later classics on geo- 
graphical and ethnological subjects. 

The first two quarterly parts have been pub- 
lished of a cheap issue of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers, by his son-in-law, the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. (Constable and Co), to be com- 
pleted in four similar parts. 

In the ‘ Traveller’s Library * (Longman and Co.) 
are reprinted the Speeches on Parliamentary Reform 
in 1831 and 1832, by the Right Hon. T. B. Ma- 
caulay, M.P., corrected by himself. The approach- 
ing discussions on the new measures of reform give 
special interest to these speeches, which are among 
the ablest of all Mr. Macaulay’s oratorical efforts. 
In Bentley’s ‘ Railway Library’ (Bentley) a volume 
contains The Two Brothers; or, the Family that 
Lived in the First Society, by M. Raven, and a 
double volume has Stanley Thorn, by Hen 
Cockton, author of ‘ Valentine Vox, the Ventrilo- 
quist.’ In ‘The Parlour Library’ (Thomas- 
Hodgson) we have Arabella Stuart, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq., and The Scottish Heiress, by R. M. 
Daniels, author of ‘The Young Widow.’ 

Among school and class-books recently received 
we may mention French Pronunciation taught in 
Five Easy Lessons, by A. Le Harivel (Relfe, 
Brothers), a sensibly-written little manual, well 
adapted for the objects for which it is prepared, 
By the same author, a new edition of A Key to all 
the Irregular French Verbs, with an English trans-" 
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lation (Relfe, Brothers). Of the Grammaire Itali- 
enne, Elémentaire et analytique, par G. Guazzaroni, 
who was Italian teacher of the Queen when Princess 
Victoria, a new edition, tke fifth, is published 
(Gardiner, Rolandi), with additions and improve- 
ments. It is a very superior book, and the author's 
experience of above thirty years as a teacher has 
enabled him in the successive editions to render it 
more and more practically useful as an educational 
manual. 

The fourth volume is published of the Mémoires 
et Correspondance Politique et Militaire du Rot 
Joseph, by M. A. Du Casse (Perrotin, Dulau and 
Co.) The work is to be completed in seven 
volumes, six being devoted to the memoirs and 
correspondence, and the seventh containing a 
history of the two restorations by Vaubelle. The 
fourth volume is occupied with the correspondence 
from Naples and Spain in 1807 and 1808. 

The Cyclopedia Bibliographica (James Darling), 
a library manual of theo'ogical and general litera- 
ture, has reached its sixteenth number this month, 
the alphabetical list being brought down to the 
word Rivet, D.D., the French Calvinist divine, 
the names of whose works occupy the last column. 
Among the entrics of this number are lists of 
‘practical sermons,’ an example of the usefulness 
of this cyclopedia for preachers as well as students 
and authors. 

Of the Dictionary of Greck and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, edited by Dr. William Smith (Walton and 
Maberly, J. Murray), Part IX., for the January 
quarter, concludes the articles in the letter H. 
The articles on the Goths and the Huns are ably 
written, and contain valuable ethnological and 
historical notices. 

A new edition is commenced, to be completed 
in five volumes, of Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution (Bentley), translated, with notes and a 
pteface, by Frederick Shoberl, a cheap and excellent 
edition of this popular work. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson’s (C.) Life and Letters, by N. H. Anderson, 10s, 6d 
Andrews’ (J. H.) Modern Husbandry, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Baynes’s Essay on New Analytic of Logical Forms, reduced, 4s. 
Bell’s (J.) Mystery Unveiled; or, Popery, &c., p. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Bewley’s (Jno.) Decimal Interest Tables, 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 
Bird’s Strictures on Archdeacon Wilberforce, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Blanche (W.) on Traction, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Bright (Dr. James) on Diseases of the Chest, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Callery and Ivan’s China, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Carleton’s Tracts, 4th series, feap. 8vo, boards, 1s, 6d. 
Child’s First Lesson-Book Illustrated, square cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Christopher Tadpole, new edition, feap. 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Clark’s Odontalgist; or, How to Preserve the Teeth, 5s. 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Coatieg’s (Dr. J.) Tent and Altar, feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Cunningham’s BhelsaTopes; or, Buddhist Monuments, £1 10s, 
Dill’s Mystery Solved; or, Ireland’s Miseries, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Drummond’s Scenes, &c., in Switzerland, 2nd edition, 5s, 
Dun’s (F.) Veterinary Medicines, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Florence Egerton, by author of “ Aunt Edith,” p. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Flowers from the Garden of Knowledge, small 4to, sewed, 2s, 
Friendships (The) of the Bible Illustrated, post 8vo, 3s. 
Griffin’s Chemical Recreations, 10th edition, post 8vo, 2s, 
Handbook of Greece, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Head (H. FE.) on Redemption, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Holland’s Memoir of the Whig Party, Vol. 2, post Svo, 9s, 6d. 
Home Companion, volume for 1853, 7s. 

Hood’s (T.) Whims and Oddities, new edition, 12mo, el., 5s. 
Tbberson’s Woollen Manufacturer’s & Overlooker’s Guide, 5s. 
Knight’s Companion Shakspeare, V. 2, sq. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Krause’s Memoir, edited by E. S. Stanford, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Krummacher’s Parables translated from the German, 5s. 6d. 
Lawson’s Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Miller’s (W.) Decimal Tables, 4to, cloth, 8s. 

——-(J.) Things after Death, 2nd edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Mortimer; A Tale of the Times, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Net in the Bay, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Newton’s Thoughts on the Apocalypse, 2nd edition, 8s, 6d. 
Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex, with English Notes, 5s. 
Piggott’s Chemistry, &c., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Puddicombe’s (Julia) Little Mary, 4th edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
Raven’s (T.) Family Prayers, 3rd edition, feap. Svo, 3s, 6d. 
Russell’s (W.) Extraordinary Men, 2nd edition, 2s. 6d. 
Simmond’s Commercial Products of Vegetable Kingd, £1 1s, 
Sinclair’s (W.) Family Prayers, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
—_——_. Dying Soldier, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Sinnett’s (P.) Byways of History, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Smith’s (A.) Poems, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

South’s Household Surgery, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Strickland’s Rome: Regal and Republican, er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Sunlight through the Mist, by a Lady, square cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Taylor’s Builder’s Price Book, 1854, 12mo, sewed, 4s. 
Toogood’s Sketches from Church History, new edition, 1s, 6d, 
Traveller's Library, Part 53: Russians of the South, 1s. 
Macaulay’s Byron, &c,, 1 vol, 2s, 6d, 











Treasury of the Animal World, edited by W. Anderson, 3s, 
Urquhart’s Letters, &c., on the East, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d, 
Wanderings of a Pen and Pencil, imperial 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Wordsworth’s Law of Mining, Banking, Insurance, &c., 15s. 
Select Poems, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 

heophilus Anglicanus, 7th edition, 8s. 6d, 
Wright’s Wandering Antiquary, 12mo, cloth, 8s, 

















REFORMED CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 
Paris, January 17, 1854, 
WILL you allow me space to rectify certain errors 
in a paragraph extracted, in your journal of Satur- 
day the 14th inst., from an English periodical, 
which probably originally derived it from foreign 
sources, one to the same effect having appeared in 
the ‘Semaine Religieuse’ of Geneva, the ‘ Union’ 
of Brussels, and the ‘Archives du Christianisme,’ 
published at Paris. The portions of the paragraph 
upon which my remarks bear are the following :— 

‘*A precious discovery for the history of the 
Reformed Churches of France has lately been 
made by M. Eugtne Haag, of Paris, in the public 
library of Geneva. It is the manuscript history 
of French Protestants in the various places whither 
they fled for refuge, a work composed about a cen- 
tury ago by Pastor Antoine Court. . . . In 1784, 
after the death of Court de Gébelin, son of Antoine 
Court, the unedited MS. of this work was lost, 
and from that time no trace of it could be found. 
It is, therefore, a most unexpected circumstance 
that it has at length been discovered amongst 
other papers deposited in the library of Geneva. 
It will be curious and interesting to compare 
‘L’Histoire du Refuge,’ by Court de Gébelin, with 
that published by M. Weiss, who had not seen the 
former, and to observe how each confirms the 
other, up to the time when that of M. Weiss ne- 
cessarily leaves behind that of an historian who 
died in 1784.” 

There is a complication of errors in these pas- 
sages. To economise your space I will glance at 
them very briefly. In the first place, the writer 
apparently confounds Antoine Court, the father, 
who wrote the ‘ Histoire du Refuge,’ and who died 
in 1760, with Court de Gébelin, the son, who died 
in 1784.* Secondly, he implies a belief, in the 
last lines quoted, that Court’s history embraces a 
considerable period, whereas in fact Antoine Court 
gave up his undertaking after completing two 
volumes, containing the history of the French 
Reformed Church from 1685 to 1690, and no fur- 
ther. These two volumes (MS. in 4to) have long 
been open to public inspection, ranged in their 
places upon the shelves of the Geneva library 
amongst the voluminous collection of the ‘Court 
Papers,’ consisting of 116 bound volumes, besides 
detached and unclassed documents. All that 
M. Haag claims to have done is to have established, 
by a careful and patient examination, the identity 
of those two volumes with an unpublished work of 
Antoine Court’s, erroneously supposed to have 
been lost. This I am assured that he has done in a 
perfectly conclusive manner. 

The two volumes in question are far from pos- 
sessing the originality and value of others of the 
works of that truly great and courageous man, 
Pastor Antoine Court. He has made but little use 
of original documents—a very large one of Benoit’s 
‘Histoire de la Révocation de l’ Edit de Nantes,’ 
of Jurieu’s ‘ Lettres Pastorales,’ and of the narra- 
tives published by some of the sufferers from 
Louis Fourteenth’s cruel and unwise policy. Far 
from being unknown, the volumes in question have 
been read and availed of by two recent writers on 
the subject—M. A. Sayons and M. Ch. Weiss. 
The first-named mentions them under the title of 
‘Histoire Manuscrite des Eglises Réformées,’ and 
under that of ‘Mémoires inédits pour servir ’ 
YHistoire des Eglises réformées de France, et de 
leur Dispersion depuis la Révocation de I Edit de 
Nantes,’ in his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 





* “Apres la mort de son pére, en 1760, il (Court the 
younger) quitta la Pays de Vaud, et alla visiter en France 
les Eglises du désert. Pour éviter d’étre reconnu et arrété, 
il se fit appeler Gébelin, nom de fantaisie adopté autrefois 

r son pére, et que l’on avait employé sur l’adresse, des 
ettres qu’on lui faisoit parvenir, afin d’en dérober le secret & 
la police.”—Histoire des Réfugi¢s Protestants de France, par 
M, Ch, Weiss, vol, ii, p, 259, 





a l'étranger,’ vol. i. pp. 304 and 313. Mr. Weiss 
refers to them under the general title of ‘Manu 
scrits d’ Antoine Court,’ in his ‘ Histoire des Ré 
fugiés Protestants,’ vol. ii. pp. 288 and 298, 

Any of your readers who may desire further de- 
tails on this subject will find them in the fifth num. 
ber (for September, 1853) of the ‘ Bulletin de lg 
Société de P Histoire du Protestantisme Francais,’ 
in which Mr, Haag’s note appears. 

Frep. HARDMAN. 


MR. HENRY GUNNING. 

THIS respected gentleman, Senior Esquire Bedell 
of Cambridge University, died at Brighton on the 
4th inst., in the 86th year of his age. Mr. Gunning 
was born at Newton, Cambridgeshire, on the 13th 
of February, 1798, entered Christ’s College in 1784, 
and was declared 5th wrangler in 1788. On the 
13th of October, 1789, he was elected one of the 
Esquire Bedells of the University, after a severe 
contest with Mr. Eamonson of St. Catherine's 
Hall, and became Senior Bedell in 1827. In the 
discharge of his official duties he had the honour to 
receive gold chains from three successive Chan- 
cellors of the University—viz., the Marquis of 
Camden in 1834, the Duke of Northumberland in 
1844, and H.R.H. Prince Albert in 1847. Mr. 
Gunning, in 1827, published a new and improved 
edition of ‘Adam Wall's Ceremonies of the Uni- 
versity,’ and a few years since a pamphlet on the 
subject of ‘Compositions for Degrees.’ In 1852 
Mr. Gunning announced his intention of publish- 
ing by subserintion his ‘Reminiscences of the 
University, Town, and County of Cambridge, from 
1789,’ but his subsequent illness prevented the 
completion of his design. A large portion of the 
work has, however, been prepared for the press. 

It was intended on Mr. Gunning’s death to 
reduce the number of University Bedells to two; 
but a grace to that effect was rejected by the 
senate in February, 1853. Perhaps the agitation 
to abolish the office may now be renewed. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
AMONG new works of importance, Messrs. Con- 
stable and Co. announce a ‘Memoir of the Life, 
Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,’ 
by Sir David Brewster. The work will be much 
more complete than the former biography of Newton 
by the same editor, many important materials 
having been derived from the family papers of the 
Earl of Portsmouth. Among these are the manv- 
scripts collected by Mr. Conduit for his projected 
Life of Newton. The same publishers also 
announce a complete edition of the works of 
Dugald Stewart, edited by Sir William Hamilton, 


Bart., who will supply a memoir of the author. 


Some of the most valuable of Dugald Stewart's 
works have hitherto remained unpublished, such 
as his ‘ Lectures on Political Philosophy.’ The new 
edition will occupy nine volumes. It is fortunate 
that the works have found such an editor as Sir 
William Hamilton. Another new work of great 
interest is a selection of ‘The Letters of John 
Calvin,’ in four vols, compiled from the original 
manuscripts, with introduction and historical notes 
by Dr. Jules Bonnet. The letters range from 1528 
to 1564, are addressed to many of the most distin- 
guished persons of the time, including King Edward 
VI., Cranmer, the Duke of Somerset, Luther, 
Melancthon, Knox, Margaret of Valois, and the 
Duchess of Ferrara. Dr. Bonnet has diligently 
collected his manuscripts in the libraries of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and the work will con- 
tain about five hundred letters of Calvin never 
before published. Among the works announced 
for publication by Mr. Murray are a ‘ History of 
Latin Christianity, and of the Popes,’ by Dean 
Milman, in three volumes; ‘A Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,’ by James Fergusson, Esq.; Dr. Waagens 
account of ‘The Treasures of Art in Great Bri- 
tain,’ in three-volumes; and a second series of the 
literary ‘Essays from the Times.’ , 
The total number of compositions lodged with 
the agents of the trustees of the Burnet Theological 
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Prize Fund, for the munificent prizes of 1800. and 
6001. for the two best essays in support of the truth 
of Christian revelation, is 204. They have come 
from all parts of the world, even from the United 
States, and, as may be readily imagined, are of all 
shapes, sizes, and qualities. Some are huge folios, 
others heavy octavos, and others again massive 
quartos, while a few do not exceed a few pages. 
Eleven are under 20 pages in extent, nineteen under 
50, twenty-eight under 100, seventeen under 150, 
thirteen under 200, and 116 above 200. The 
examiners are to receive 500/. for investigating 
them seriatim, and when the delicacy and difficulty 
of their duties are taken into consideration their re- 
muneration will not appear at all excessive. On 
the occasion of the last competition, in 1814, fifty 
essays were sent in, and the prizes were awarded 
to Dr. W. L. Brown, the then Principal of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ral of the packages 
received by the examiners,—who are required to 
make a solemn declaration that they will discharge 
their duties with impartiality,—in consequence of 
the unaccountable neglect of their original owners 
to defray the charges for postage, had to be refused. 

Letters from Central Africa mention the success- 
ful progress of Dr. Vogel from Murzuk to Lake 
Tsad. Between the former place and Bilma, his 
caravan was met by the great slave caravan cor- 
ing from the south, and he availed himself of that 
opportunity to send home some communications. 
He graphically and feelingly describes the horrible 
impressions he reccived on first witnessing a slave 
caravan, mostly ‘consisting of girls of the tender 
age of twelve years, arriving at the frontiers of 
Fezzan, in the most pitiful condition after their 
journey through the desert, which generally lasts 
seventy days. Dr. Vogel and his companions were 
in the best of health and spirits. From Dr. Barth 
were not yet avy news further than that he had 
reached Sakatu in the early part of last year. 

A neatly executed mural tablet has been lately 
placed in Manningtree church, Suffolk, in memory 
of Thomas Tusser, a writer on agricultural sub- 
jects in the olden time. The inscription on the 
montment is to this effect: —‘ Sacred to the 
Memory of Thos. Tusser, Gent., born at Riven- 
hall, in Essex, and oceupier of Brantham Hall, 
near this town, in the reign of King Edward VI., 
where he wrote his celebrated poetical treatise 
entitled, ‘The Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry.’”  Tusser, a contemporary of Cardinal 
Wolsey, belongs to a period so remote, that his 

celebrity,” to which a fresh publicity has now 
been given, is almostforgotten. Hedied in London 
in 1580, at the age of sixty-five, and was interred 
in the church of St. Mildred, in the Poultry, where 
the following epitaph, alleged to be his own com- 
position, records, or used to record, his memory :— 

“Here Thomas Tusser clad in earth doth lie, 
Who sometime made the ‘points of husbandry,’ 
By him then learn thou may’st, here learn we must. 
When all is done we sleep and ‘turn to dust, ; 
And yet through Christ to heaven we hope to go, 
Who reads his books shall tind his faith was so.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has been delivering 
an address at Edinburgh as honorary President of 
the Associated Societies of the University. The 
allusions to the historical and literary associations 
of the place were appropriate and eloquent, and 
thé impression made by the speech was worthy of 
the fame of the speaker. The Scottish people are 
fond of these intellectual exhibitions, and we sup- 
pose that. in this newly-formed office of President 
of the University Societies an apology will be found 
for inviting distinguished strangers to deliver 
annual orations, as is done by the Lord Rectors at 
the sister University of Glasgow. 

_ The Secretaryship of the University of Edinburgh 
is at present vacant, and though the emoluments 
of the office are not great, the position is one which 
will probably be sought by many candidates. For 
the mechanical routine of the post any of the candi- 
dates are quahfied, but the importance of the work 
that might be performed by the Secretary leads us 
to regret that no name of higher standing appears 
in the field. The testimonials of Mr. George Law- 
son are very favourable, but they indicate fitness 
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for the curatorship of a museum rather than the 
Secretaryship of a learned and scientific university. 
Alexander Smith, the Glasgow poet, is one of the 
candidates. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of the decimal coinage, 
Dr. Bowring took the opportunity of stating some 
important and welcome facts about China, to which 
he is about to return as plenipotentiary and direc- 
tor of trade. Although we lately ridiculed the 
ludicrous proposal of the University of Oxford 
about the Chinese professorship as a great want of 
the age in the matter of university reform, the im- 
portance of the country was not overstated by Dr. 
Bowring in its literary and political, any more than 
in its commercial relations with England. 

In Birmingham the municipal authorities and 
the principal proprietors of land are adopting a 
policy in the establishment of public parks, which is 
worthy of all praise. Lord Calthorpe has offered 
forty acres of valuable land close to the town, and 
Mr. Adderley and sturdy Mr. Sturge have fol- 
lowed his lordship’s magnanimously liberal example. 
A rate of a penny in the pound is to be levied for 
the maintaining the parks in proper order, and the 
smoke-dried Birmingham artizan will soon have an 
opportunity afforded him of inhaling in a tolerably 
invigorating form that fresh and healthful air from 
the enjoyment of which he has been so long de- 
barred. May he appreciate the kind solicitude 
which is displayed for his welfare! 

M. Armand Bertin, well known in France as 
.the proprietorand editor of the ‘Journal des Débats,’ 
died last week in Paris. He was universally re- 
spected for the purity of his political career. He 
was a remarkably sagacious journalist, and suc- 
ceeded in making his newspaper of European im- 
portance. Our Paris letters say that an on dit was 
current that Jules Janin, his theatrical critic, and 
one of his most intimate friends, is so affected by his 
loss that he contemplates retiring for a time from 
the critical chair. 

Uhland, the German poet, has refused to accept 
the Order of Merit offered him by the King of 
Prussia on the recommendation of Baron Hum- 
boldt. The reason he assigns is, that the king’s 
government has persecuted his political friends. 
Uhland is a great liberal, and is a member of the 
Chamber of Representatives of Wurtemburg. 

The subscription list for the statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton at Grantham has now reached a goodly 
dimension, and the committee announce the resolu- 
tions adopted for carrying out the scheme. The 
design of the statue is to be open to competition, 
foreign as well as British, but the competitors are 
to be ‘‘artists selected by the sovereigns or leading 
subscribers of various countries,” a restriction that 
seems neither reasonable nor fair. 

We understand that the question of the purchase 
of the Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon antiqui- 
ties has again been brought before the trustees of 
the British Museum, and that the offer of the 
executors has been again declined: the Museum, 
therefore, loses not only this unique collection, but 
also that offered by Mr. Wylie as a free gift. 

The Spanish government has decreed that an 
exhibition of painting and sculpture by living 
artists shall take place at Madrid every two years, 
in the month of May. Foreigners are to be allowed 
to exhibit, provided their works have actually been 
executed in Spain. Such a proviso is absurd, and 
proves that the present government of Spain is 
excessively narrow minded. In no other country 
in Europe is any condition of the kind laid down, 

M. Thiers has written to the Paris newspapers 
to say that he expects to be able to publish the last 
three volumes of his ‘ History of the Consulate and 
the Empire’ by the end of the present year. They 
are to appear at the same time. 

The public library at Vienne, in France, has 
been totally destroyed by fire; 8000 volumes and 
some very valuable old MSS. were burnt to cinders, 
and a painting of Claude Lorraine, representing 
The Daughters of Lot, was a good deal damaged. 

The Rev. Peter Brown of Wishaw has collected 
a quantity of unpublished materials with reference 
to Oliver Cromwell’s visits to Scotland, and the 





result of his researches will, it is said, be soon made 
public. 

Baron Marocheiti’s statue of Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion has been erected this week in the area of New 
Palace-yard, opposite the entrance to Westminster- 
hall, and has a noble and commanding aspect. 

Mr. Hiram Powers, the sculptor, has received 
the appointment—said to be tolerably lucrative-— 
of ‘commercial agent’ of the United States at 
Florence. 

The sum of 300/. has been realized for the educa- 
tional societies of Birmingham by Mr. C. Dickens’s 
recent entertainments in that town. 

The Paris papers say that a deaf and dumb man 
has invented a glass by which engravings are re- 
presented in relief with astonishing fidelity. 

The treaty between France and Spain for the 
mutual protection of literary property has been 
ratified by the French Emperor, and will shortly be 
ratified and promulgated by the Queen of Spain. 

M. Gaudichaud, of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, an eminent botanist, died in that city a few 
days ago. 

The Bishop of Manchester has endowed the free 
library recently established in his diocese with the 
Sacred Scriptures in twenty different languages. 

In the extensive excavations for coprolites at 
Sutton, near Woodbridge, beds of organic remains 
of vegetables, fruits, &e., have been discovered. 


Our musical intelligence from the Continent this 
week is very scanty. The principal feature of it is 
the début of Mdlle. Cruvelli at the Grand Opéra at 
Paris. She appeared in the Huguenots, and was 
heartily applauded. Meyerbeer himself, who is 
not easy to please, especially in his own works, 
expressed approbation of her. Benedict's Old 
Man of the Mountain has been brought out at 
Munich with great success. At the Court theatre 
at Vienna last year the Prophet was performed 
13 times, the Huguenots 9, Robert le Diable 8. 
This makes 30 representations of Meyerbeer; the 
other composers had—Beethoven 8, Mozart 17, 
Donizetti 25, Rossini 8, and Auber 13. 

Two dramatic events of interest have occur- 
red in Paris since our last. One is the pro- 
duction of a five-act play, called Luise de Nan- 
teuil, at the Vaudeville Theatre. It is by Leon 
Gozlan, and is of the Dame av« Camelias class ; 
that is to say, the heroine is of frail virtue, but 
becomes horrified at her conduct, and repents in 
groans and tears. Madame Doche, who seems to 
have made this sort of character her specialité, 
plays in it exceedingly well. 

The other event is the production of a one-act 
comedy at the Thédtre Frangais, by Alexander 
Dumas, under the title Romulus. Itis veryamusing, 
but perhaps a trifle too farcical for the staid temple 
of the legitimate drama. Though called Romulus, 
it has nothing to do with the famous gentleman 
of that name who founded a certain famous city. 

The receipts of the Paris theatres and public 
amusements were last year 13,157,010 francs— 
526,280/.; in 1852 they were only 11,288,974 fr. 
In the former total the four imperial theatres, 
id est, those which are allowed subventions from 
the public treasury—the Grand Opéra, the Opéra 
Comique, the Théatre de l Odéon, and the Théatre 
Francais—figure for 144,000/., and the secondary 
theatres for nearly the double. The remainder is 
made up by the receipts of the public balls, con- 
certs, and various curiosities. It may perhaps 
be useful to some of our readers to mention 
that theatres and exhibitions of all kinds in France 
have to pay a certain per centage on their gross 
receipts to the hospitals and the charitable esta- 
blishments, and it is to enable this per centage 
to be levied that an exact account is taken of 
their income. 

A manuser'pt mass by Michac! Haydn, brother 
of the great Haydn, has recently been discovered 
in the library of the Royal Academy of Stockholm. 
The work has been performed in the royal chapel, 
and is highly spoken of by the local critics, 
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PROCHEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Jan. 6th. — Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair. In 
opening the proceedings of the meeting, the noble 
President took occasion to advert to the success 
which had attended the formation of collections 
illustrative of antiquity and art, in connexion with 
the recent Industrial Exhibition at Dublin. He 
regretted that owing to his pressing occupations 
during the arrangements requisite for that Exhibi- 
tion, and the archeological court, formed through 
Lord Talbot's active exertions, he had been so 
frequently absent from the meetings of the Institute 
during the previous year. He had witnessed with 
great, satisfaction the gratification afforded to many 
members of the Society and other English antiqua- 
ries who had visited Dublin, and availed themselves 
of the opportunity, for the first time presented to 
them, of examining the antiquities of the sister 
kingdom, and forming a comparison with those 
more familiar to them. Lord Talbot expressed his 
conviction that essential advantages would accrue 
in the extension of archzological science from the 
impulse thus given, and he looked forward with 
much pleasure to the prospect that on an carly 
occasion the Institute might extend the range of 
their annual meetings and visit Dublin, with the 
numerous archeological attractions within reach 
from that city. The noble President hoped that 
such a meeting would establish those relations of 
friendly communication with the antiquaries of 
Treland which the previous year had done much to 
promote. In the meanwhile, he regarded with 
great interest the selection which had been made of 
Cambridge, his own university, as the place of 
their meeting for the present year; the cordiality 
with which their proposed visit had been welcomed 
there, and the friendly encouragement given by 
many influential persons in that part of the country, 
afforded full assurance that the meeting of the In- 
stitute in Cambridge would prove not less success- 
ful and attractive than that which had taken place 
at Oxford. Lord Talbot called upon the members 
of the Society, those especially who were, like him- 
self, sons of Alma Mater, to use their best exertions 
on the approaching occasion. The Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways sent an account of Castel'del Monte, 
in Apulia, an ancient hunting-seat of the Emperor 
Frederic IT., and he exhibited several views and 
pane, taken by a Neapolitan artist for the late 

on. Keppel Craven. This picturesque structure, 
which commands an extensive view of the Adriatic, 
and appears to be little known to English travellers, 
is of very curious character, presenting a link in 
the series between the castle and the tasteful resi- 
dences of the higher class in comparatively peace- 
ful times. The building is octagonal, with a cen- 
tral court, and the decorations show an intention 
of an approach to the classical styles, which is con- 
sistent with the taste of the period. The chambers 
are partly lined with marble. An account was 
communicated by Mr. Spencer Hall of the discovery 
of mural paintings in Pickering Church, Yorkshire, 
during the last summer, as also of the sepulchral 
memorials of the Bruce family preserved there; 
and a more detailed description of the paintings, 
now unfortunately destroyed, was sent by Mr. 
Hay Dykes, of York, accompanied by some beau- 
tiful representations of these early works of Art. 
They occupied a large surface, extending along 
both sides of the nave, and represented subjects of 
sacred history, the legends of St. Catharine and 
other saints, with figures of St. George, St. Chris- 
pte and other curious designs, of which a con- 
siderable portion was in fair preservation when the 
discovery took place in August last. The Rev. 
E. Trollope produced drawings, and offered some 
observations on another example of ancient art in 
England of a similar nature, being the paintings 
lately brought to light in Rauceby Church, Lincoln- 
shire. They displayed considerable merit in their 
design, and it is to be regretted that, like the paint- 
ings at Pickering, they were speedily condemned 
to be again concealed from view, having been 
totally defaced by the plasterers’ brush. Mr. 
Westwood brought a series of examples illustrative 





of the peculiarities in the representations of the 

Saviour crucified, as shown by the earliest works 

of sculpture and -chasings in metal produced in 

Treland; and he gave some valuable observations, 

in connexion with ancient art, regarding the singular 

types of design shown by illuminated manuscripts, 

and the remarx..ble productions of the artificers of 
the sister kingdom, which the advantageous occa- 

sion afforded by the collection lately formed in 

Dublin, under the auspices of their noble President, 

had enabled him to examine. It had been aflirmed 

that scarcely any representation of the crucifixion 

exists of earlier date than the ninth century; Mr. 

Westwood, however, pointed out an example in 

Italy as early as the fifth century, together with 

certain points of conformity between that and the 

designs which occur in Ireland. In the conversa- 

tion which ensued, Lord Talbot stated tha, the 

casts of sculptured crosses which had excited so 
much attention in the Dublin Exhibition, as also 

the cast of the great sculptured arch of Tuam 
Cathedral, the very curious circular window at 
Rahan, King’s County, attributed to the eighth 
century, and other characteristic examples of archi- 

tectural decoration, had been transferred to the 
admirable collections furmed for the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. Mr. Westwood gave also a short 
account of a sculptured fragment now preserved in 
the Architectural Museum, Cannon-row ; it is orna- 

mented with the interlaced ribbon-work, and other 
details of early character. Mr. Franks stated that 
this relic of ancient sculpture had been found some 
years since at Cambridge, in the mound on which 
the Norman castle was placed, and he expressed 
the hope that it might be transferred to the collec- 
tion formed at the Fitzwilliam Museum, where other 
curious sculptures found near the castle had been 
deposited. Mr. W. Figg sent a notice of the recent 
discovery of a large British urn in.a tumulus near 
Mount Harry, one of the heights around Lewes. 
Its form, as shown by the drawing exhibited, re- 
sembles that of other cinerary urns found in Sussex, 

but the impressed ornament is varied. Mr. Yates 
offered some further observations on the curious 
ivory casket from Mayence, noticed by him at the 
previous meeting. He produced a plate from the 
work on Roman sculpture by Bartoli, which shows 
another representation of the subject occurring on 
the casket, but slightly varied in the gesture of the 
figures. It appears to be the rape of Theophane 
by Neptune. A communication from the Hon. 
R. Neville was read, giving an account of the pro- 
gress of his excavations near Audley End, at Wen- 
den, and at Chesterford. Numerous antiquities had 
been found, and amongst the coins lately added to 
Mr. Neville’s cabinet is one of Cunobeline, which 
the Rev. Beale Poste considers to be an unpublished 
type, and it forms an interesting addition to the 
ancient British series. Mr. Burtt produced a re- 
markable document, being a grant to the monastery 
of St. Martin des Champs, at Paris, by Peter de 
Blois, the warrior bishop of Beauvais, who was 
taken prisoner in battle by Richard Coeur de Lion. 
This grant, which bears his seal, appears to have 
been unnoticed by French writers. Mr. Le Keux 
brought a vessel of glazed ware, stated to have 
been found filled with coins in excavations for build- 
ing achurch at Ealing. The labourers who brought 
to light this treasure had decamped, and no clue to 
the age of the coins could be obtained. Mr. Farrer 
exhibited a beautiful ivory casket of elaborately 
pierced work, with spread eagles, and other curious 
ornaments. It is of Saracenic work, and appears, 
by an inscription in Cufic character, to be a pro- 
duction of the tenth century, as it bears the name 
of a khalif who reigned at Cordova in 961. Mr. 
Farrer brought also a beautiful coffer or reliquary 
of gilt metal, set with gems and enamels; it was 
recently brought from Maestricht. Mr. Hoare, of 
Cork, sent a representation of a singular ring brooch, 
found near Galway, and ornamented with amber. 
Mr. Franks exhibited a beautiful dish of Italian 
majolica, bearing the arms of Guidobaldo II., 
Duke of Urbino. The subject represented is Pha- 
laris placed in the brazen bull. Mr. Desborough 
Bedford brought a curious vessel of red ware, of 
unknown manufacture, found at a considerable 





depth near the Haberdashers’ Hall, in the city. Mr. 
Hailstone communicated the recent finding of a seal 
at Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire, supposed to have 
heen used by a canon of the cathedral at Toulouse, 
in the fourteenth century. Several diptychs and 
sculptured objects of ivory were brought by Mr. 
Way ; an impression from a gold ring, stated to 
have been found in one of the piers of old London 
Bridge, during its demolition, and inscribed ‘In 
God I trust,’ by Mr. C. Halsted; and a singular 
Spanish seal, in form of a blackamoor’s head, of 
polished jet, the impress being a spread eagle, in- 
scribed, ‘ Eso es deaguila reale,’ from the collection 
of Mr. Rehde Hawkins. 

ANTIQUARIES.— Jan. 12th.— Admiral Smyth, 
V.P., in the chair. Notice was given from the 
chair that the ‘ New Statutes’ of the Society were 
now printed, and could be delivered to any Fellow 
applying for a copy. The following’ gentlemen 
were elected Fellows, —John Martin, Samuel Lucas, 
Thomas Mackinlay, Joseph Joseph, John R. Wal- 
bran, H. Salusbury Milman, W. G. Carter, and 
John Marnot Davenport. M. Hildebrand, curator 
of the Royal Museum at Stockholm, was elected 
an Honorary or Foreign Member. 
exhibited several. fine specimens of antique and 
medieval rings, and a gold cup sect with precious 
stones, and bearing a Sclavonic inscription showing 
it to have belonged t> the empress of Ivan Baszili- 
vich, czar of Russia in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Farrer exhibited some beaue 
tiful examples of cups and unguentaries in Roman 
glass, and also an ivory casket with an Arabic in- 
scription, containing the name of a kalif who reigned 
at Cordova in the tenth century. Mr. Akerman 
communicated a note on some of the coins said to 
have been found in the ruins of old Panama, and 
which had been shown him in the summer of last 
year. He had examined these coins carefully, and 
was convinced from their appearance that they were 
not part of a very ancient deposit. He mentioned 
this to the gentleman who had brought them for 
his inspection, and suggested that, if really dis- 
covered in the way described, they may have formed 
part of a collection made by some Spanish antiquary 
in the seventeenth century, and were, perhaps, 
buried during the alarm occasioned by one of the 
piratical visits to which Panama was in those days 
subjected. Since that time accounts had appeared 
in the public papers offering the same suggestions. 
The coins examined by Mr. Akerman consisted of 
the common third brass of the family of Constantine 
the Great, mixed with others of Greek type and of 
a° much earlier period—circumstances strongly 
favouring the belief that their deposit is of a compa- 
ratively recent date. Mr. Bergne stated that he 
had had some conversation on the subject of this 


find with a gentleman from Spanish America, and - 


he had himself come to the same conclusion. A 
communication was read from Mr. W. M. Wylie, 
‘On Certain Christian Sepulchral Usages of the 
Early Middle Period.’ About fourteen years ago 
several skeletons were found in the ruins of the 
ancient church of Buttciles, near Dieppe. Each 
bore on its breast a cross, rudely cut out of sheet 
lead, on which a simple form of absolution was 
engraved, No other relics or records remained. 
The Abbé Cochet, Inspector of Historic Monuments 
in the Department of the Lower Seine had, at Mr. 
Wylie’s request favoured him with a precise copy 
of the inscription on one of these crosses, remarking 
how very little it differs, after such a lapse of time, 
from the formula now in use. The abbé also for- 
warded for exhibition a similar leaden cross, found 
in the old cemetery of Quiberville, near Dieppe, but 
the inscription of this example is illegible. These 
crosses appear to date from about the eleventh 
century, and some have been found in the tombs 
of the Bishops of Metz of that date. Two have 
also been met with in the precincts of the cathedral 
churches of Chichester and Lincoln. That of Chi- 
chester was found in the tomb of Godefridus, 4 
bishop of the time of William the Conqueror, and 
bears a very decided form of absolution, commenc- 
ing “ Absolvimus te Godefride,” &c. These crosses 
were probably employed as amulets against demo- 
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niacal possession, the prevailing idea of those times. 
Mention of the sepulchral use of these forms of 
absolution would seem very rare in the old writers, 
but a satisfactory instance is recorded in Mabillon’s 
‘ Annales Ord. S. Benedict.’ On the death of the 
celebrated Abelard, A.D. 1142, Heloise applies to 
the Abbot of Cluny for such a formula, “ut sepul- 
cro ejus suspendatur.” It was granted apparently 
as a matter of course, and it may hence be interred 
that thé circumstance was not an unusual one. 
Another very early and curious sepulchral usage 
was that of interring with the dead earthen vessels 
containing holy water and charcoal on which in- 
cense was sprinkled. The custom savours strongly 
of paganism, These earthen vessels have rep eatedly 
been found in old interments, and the custom was 
partially continued down to the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Wylie quoted several authorities, especially 
the ‘ Rationale of Durandus,’ in which the practice 
is recorded at length, and advocated as good against 
demoniac possession. Mr. Wylie further alluded 
to the capitularies of Charlemagne and his son 
Louis, in which the bishops are charged to eradicate 
the superstitious sepulchral practices prevailing in 
certain districts. These are not further described, 
but are probably those that in the preceding cen- 
tury were forbidden, as being pagan ceremonies, at 
the Council of Liptine, A.D. 743, and were enume- 
rated in the well-known ‘ Indiculus.’ 


| 





Society or Arts.—Jan. 18th.—Mr. 5. Wink- 
worth in the chair. The paper read was ‘On 
Stitching Machines,’ by Mr. C. T. Judkins. The 
author stated that the first attempt at stitching by 
machinery was made by Mr. Ellis Howe, of Boston, 
in the United States. He conceived the principle 
of a stitch made by the use of two threads, worked 
by means of one needle, and a shuttle; but after 
the expenditure of a great deal of money, it proved 
an utter failure, for want of practical mechanical 
means for working the needle and shuttle. This 
was in the early part of the year 1846. From 
that time until 1851 numerous attempts were made 
to remedy the deficiency. Collecting specimens of 
these inventions, the author proceeded to examine 
in what respect they failed to fulfil the necessary 
conditions, and detecting their deficiency, at 
length contrived to produce a practicable working 
machine, and offered it to the public. The 
machine was, however, alleged to be an infringe- 
ment upon the invention of Mr. Howe, inasmuch 
as his machine consisted in the application of a 
shuttle in combination with a needle for the pur- 
pose of sewing and stitching. Thus the law which 
was passed to protect for a time the monopoly of 
an inyentor became in this instance a clog to 
improvement. It rejected a desideratum to con 
serve a nullity. Baffled in this instance, he 
determined upon carrying out a plan for stitching 
upon quite a different principle, doing away with 
the shuttle entirely, and forming altogether a dif- 
ferent stitch. The machine is composed of a flat 
iron surface, about twelve inches square, resting 
upon four legs of substantial make and form. 
From one side of this surface an arm rises erect to 
the height of about ten inches, and then passes 
over to the opposite side. From the extremity of 
the arm descends a moveable bar, to the bottom of 
which is fixed a needle, the eye being about half an 
inch from the point, and on the top of the arm is 
fixed a reel or bobbin filled with silk or other 
thread. Fixed to a main shaft is a wheel turned 
by a handle, which also can be worked by a 
treadle, or steam engine, that gives motion to a 
lever within the arm, and which moves the vertical 
needle up and down. Bencath the visible surface, 
or base, is a second reel of thread supplying an- 
other needle, which instead of being straight is 
circular and works horizontally, and consequently 
at right angles to its stitching companion, which 
descends from the arm. Supposing the thread to 
be passed through the eye of each needle, and the 
apparatus set to work, the process is thus per- 
formed: The vertical needle descends and passes 





ing with it the thread to perhaps half an inch 
below the under side of the cloth; as the needle 
rises the thread is left behind in the form of a noose, 
or loop, through which the horizontal needle passes ; 
the horizontal needle instantly reversing its motion, 
leaves a loop into which the vertical needle descends. 
Both needles thus progress, making a series of 
stitches, each stitch being quite fast, even should its 
neighbour be severed. More than five hundred 
stitches can be made in this manner in one minute. 
The closeness and tightness of the threads are regu- 
lated by a screw, and as each stitch is of equal 
tension a great advantage is secured in the regular 
appearance of the work. The length of the stitch, 
by turning a small nut, can be increased or dimi- 
nished to any degree of fineness, and perfect 
uniformity secured. The cloth to be worked upon 
is adjusted by an attendant, who with one hand 
turns the wheel, and with the other guides the 
cloth forward after each stitch. Sometimes two 
hands are employed, a girl or boy, giving rotatory 
motion to the wheel, while the other attendant 
regulates the movement of the cloth. The opera- 
tive by his actions can cause the sewing to be 
straight, angular, or circular. 


R. 8. or Liveratrure.—Jan, 1lik.—Sir John 
Doratt, V. P., in the chair. The Rey. Dunbar J. 
Heath read a paper ‘On a Document Illustrating 
the Relationship between the Palestine Nations 
and Egypt.’ Mr. Heath stated that he had been 
induced to study this subject mainly from Mr. 
Poole’s having worked out an apparently reasonable 
system of Egyptian chronology; and that his 
especial object was to call attention to the contents 
of some of the ‘ Hieratic Papyri’ which were pub- 
lished in fac-simile ten years ago by the trustees 
of the British Museum, At the time tls docu- 
ment was very little understood, and little more 
had been made out but the names of two kings, one 
of whom is earlier than the twelfth dynasty. Mr. 
Heath observed that besides these two kings a 
third personage is recognisable, who is mentioned 
nine times in fourteen lines as ruling a district 
which he proposes to term the ‘royal land,’ 
though with the title of chief and not that of king. 
The document itself consists of three parts: 1. An 
introduction, 2. A series of communications be- 
tween the chief of the ‘royal land’ and the King 
Appee. 3. A song of triumph, which, however, 
for some reason is abruptly terminated after the 
first five words. Baal, Amun, the Aotu, (a nation 
or people), the land of Kam, and the Kings 
Appee or Skenenra, are mentioned in the papyrus. 
After a conjectural translation of the whole, Mr. 
Heath observed that it contains many points of 
interest, —viz., the existence of a religious difference 
in Egypt, the worship of a deity (Baal) there, who 
is often mentioned in scripture, and a contest be- 
tween a king and a local chief, possibly in Egypt, 
the one 2 worshipper of Baal and the other of 
Amun, Mr. Heath then pointed out that the 
Aotu are frequently mentioned in the book of the 
dead, while it is not impossible from one passage 
that they may be recognised as a race living about 
Pelusium. The Aotu are found constantly in con- 
nexion with the ‘royal land’ in other parts of this 
papyrus, and in one passage the royal land is 
placed, together with a description of Memphis 
itself, while many gods and goddesses occur 
belonging to the Memphite as opposed to the The- 
ban worship. From other passages the relation- 


tions as possible of their contents; adding, that. he 
is already in hopes of having found a notice of yet 
more important events in one of Signor Athanasi’s 
papyri,—viz., mention of the Jews themselves, of 
Moses, and Jannes who withstood him, of a parley 
in a brick-field, and of a request for leave to cele- 
brate their tribe-rites, together with a great return 
of many people by the waters, a march to. Migdol, 
and a lamentation over the failure of the king’s 
expedition. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Further aecounts from 
the Mission to Lake Tsad; 2. Reports in con- 
nexion with the North Australian Expedition.) 

_— Entomological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On Inclined Planes 
for Canals, by Mr. J. Leslie, M. Inst. C.E.) 

—_ Zoological, 9 p.m. 

-— Meteorological, 7 p.m. 

_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat.) 

Wednesduy.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. T. Webster on 
Laws relating to Property in Designs and In- 
ventions, and the effect of such laws on the 

ts and Manufactures.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

-— {. S. Literature, 4) p.m. 
aaa British Archwological, 8} p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
_ Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
_— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 

Friday.—Qoyal institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
the Vibration and ‘Tones produced by the Cons 
tact of Bodies having different Temperatures.) 

_ Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

-- Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Miller on the 
Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, January 14th. 
Arter a slight thaw, during which the mill wheels 
were fortunately released, we have had a return of 
the cold weather, which scems likely now to last. 
This has « most decided influence on the aspect of 
all around, and the ornamental erections of the 
town, in the shape of statues, fountains, &c., during 
the severe weather, disappear bodily from the 
observation of the public; heaps of manure are 
recklessly thrown over the wooden coverings of 
the drains which intersect the footways, and are 
frequently piled several feet high around the water- 
spouts from the roofs of the houses; hay-bands 
encircle the pumps, and wooden boxes house the 
statues, fountains, and wells. In wandering 
through the burial grounds, one feels the stern 
dominion of the iron hand of Winter more, perhaps, 
than anywhere else. I was visiting one of these 
cemeteries the other day, being anxious to see the 
monument which had been erected during my 
absence to Reineck, the poet and painter, (whose 
death was announced in your paper about two 
years ago,) and I was greatly struck by the differ- 
ence between German and English burial grounds. 
With us the predominant features are simplicity, 
solemnity, and repose, and in general the total 
absence of any sign that the living continue to 
remember or watch over the graves of the dead. 
Occasionally, it is true, some glaring monument or 
inscription, more false or fulsome than usual, will 
shock the taste, or a few violets scattered over some 
fresh dug grave will arrest the wandering eye. 
These are, however, the exceptions ; in Germany, 





ship of the Khita or Shittim to the land of Lower 
Egypt may be readily deduced, as especially in the 


conclusion being that the great Khita race had 
religious rites in common with those who wrote the 
above-mentioned papyrus. The communication 
between the two rulers Mr. Heath shows to have 
Leen, the sending of a herald from King Appee to 
the chief of the ‘ royal land,’ the result. being that 
the latter gave his fealty to the king. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Heath remarked on the importance of 
pursuing the study of these documents, and of 





through the two pieces of cloth to be united, carry- 





procuring, in the first place, as accurate transla- 


Almanack in the 4th Sallier papyrus; the general | 


however, it is quite different, but I cannot say that 
| the difference tells in favour of this country. There 
are, generally speaking, a greater number of monu- 
ments im. proportion than one would find in 
| similar places in England; the monuments 
| and graves are constantly hung and covered 
| 

} 


over With garlands, crowns, anchors, and wreaths 
made of evergreens, roses, violets, everlasting, and 
basil, and the rarer and more costly Llossoms of the 
| camelia, rhododendron, &c., and the jong branches 
| of a particular kind of palm, (grown expressly for 
| this purpose,) tied with streamers of white ribbon. 
| Many of these monuments are surrounded with 
iron or wooden railings, within which are comfort- 
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able chairs or garden benches, with footstools and 
watering-pots for the mourners, who make peri- 
odical visits loaded with garlands, and sit feeding 
their grief and watering the trees and growing 
flowers. The whole system is to my mind filled 
with sentimentality and bad taste. In one of these 
‘Ruhestiitte,’ Places of Rest, as it is here prettily 
called, I found innumerable crowns of artificial 
flowers, silver garlands, white satin embroidered 
pillows, and three dozen of oranges, which formed 
part of the different wreaths and anchors offered 
up to the dead. In one part a grave was literally 
studded over with glass beads like a pincushion, 
and on another was placed a small Christmas tree 
hung round with tawdry ornaments. This is all 
considered very beautiful in Germany, and I would 
be the last person to turn real grief into ridicule, 
no matter how strange,or anomalous a form it pre- 
sented itself; but my own experience and knowledge 
of the Germans have led me to think that the grave 
is often remembered where the friend it contains 
is forgotten, and,that these periodical ebullitions of 
grief are a substitute for more deep and lasting 
sorrow, a sort of quarterly or half-yearly receipt in 
full for their:debt of mourning. The monuments 
to Carl Maria von Weber and Reineck are in 
strong contrast to those I have above mentioned. 
They are perfectly simple—that to Weber consisting 
merely of a headstone of white marble, with an 
inscription ; and that to Reineck, of a polished gra- 
nite headstone, with a bronze medallion portrait of 
the deceased artist by Drake of Berlin. 

The deaths in the theatrical and dramatic world, 
during the year 1855, amounted to 124, including 
the names of Frau Rossing, called commonly, Den- 
mark’s Sophie Schroeder, at the age of ninety- 
seven, Ludwig Tieck, aged eighty, Edward Boas, 
a popular dramatic writer, and Capellmeister 
Schneider. Amongst the others, two actors were 
found frozen to death, one was shot when on duty 
as national guard at Freiburg in Switzerland, four 
committed suicide, and one died from a fall down 
stairs, whilst two actresses were drowned in a 
pleasure excursion, and one was struck dead by 
lightning. Don Juan was performed at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin, on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, for the 509th time during the last sixty-three 
years, and during this period one actor alone per- 
formed the character of Don Juan 101 times. 
Amongst the names of the singers during that 
period we find those of Edward Devrient, Johanna 
Wagner, Sontag, Schroeder Devrient, Jenny Lind, 
Viardot Garcia, aud Madame Stickel Heinfetter. 
T understand Herr Roeder, musical director at 
Cologne, has contracted to supply Mr. Mitchel 
with a company for the performance of the German 
Opera, next May, in London. Mademoiselle Rachel 
seems to be reaping not only laurels, but more 
solid benefits, in St. Petersburg, in spite of the cold 
reception of the Emperor, and his continued refu- 
sal to attend the theatre when she acts. She 
appeared in Adrienne Lecouvreur eight times in 
the course of a fortnight, and always to crowded 
houses, and is said to have gained 200,000 francs 
in the first twenty performances. Herr Dawison 
is at present suffering from an attack on the chest, 
brought on by a dispute he had with Herr Reu- 
mont and Herr Laube, the director of the Biirg 
Theatre at Vienna. Dawison was reproaching 
the director fer his refusal to release him from his 
engagement, and is said to have been so violent in 
his language that he has been forbidden to appear 
again on the boards of the Royal Theatre, and his 
illness has been the consequence. This, if carried 
out, would be a severe punishment for the actor, 
as he would in that case still be retained at the 
theatre, but not allowed to perform, and he cannot 
before the expiration of his engagement himself 
break it, even by forfeiting his pay, as a contract, 
exists amongst most of the German potentates. by 
which they bind themselves not to take into their 
service any actor or singer who has not fulfilled 
his engagements to the previous sovereign whom 
he may have served. In our obituary we have 
+o mention the death of George Frederick Grote- 
fend. He commenced his career at Gottingen, and 
was one of the most learned philologists in Ger- 








many, and by his numerous essays and books con- 
tributed much to the better understanding of the 
Eastern languages and literature. In 1802 he 
began the deciphering of the Persepolitan cunei- 
form letters, by the readings of the names Xerxes 
and Darius, and thus paved the way for other dis- 
coveries. He wrote much on the Phrygian and 
Lycian languages, and on the history and litera- 
ture of ancient Italy. Herr Ssosnowsky, a Russian 
painter, died lately in Moscow, at the advanced 
age of 122 years 1 month and 25 days, he was up 
to the age of 117 still occupied in painting. A 
brilliant ball was given within the last few days 
at Breslaw, at which dancing commenced at eight 
in the morning, and continued till four in the after- 
noon. It was attended principally by the night 
watchmen, and their wives and friends. Herr 
Formes, the tenor singer, and his betrothed, the 
gifted Fraulein Arens, have just signed contracts 
in Berlin—the one at the rate of 3500 thalers a 
year, with a good pension at the end of ten years, 
besides two months’ leave of absence in summer, 
and ten thalers every night he sings ; the other at 
2000 thalers a year, with leave of absence and pen- 
sion. 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Dawson Turner.—Please to insert in your 
next number a correction of an unfortunate mis- 
take in your last, where, in page 42, you speak of 
the sale of the “library of the late Dawson Tur- 
ner.” That gentleman is still living, in good spirits 
and tolerable health for his advanced age, and 
would doubtless be startled to find himself prema- 
turely placed in your obituary. Though a great 
portion of his vast collection of books was sold last 
year, he still retains upwards of five thousand vo- 
lumes, including the most curious and valuable. 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, and 

Jan, 16, 1854, His FRIEND. 

Mr. William Chambers, in taking leave of the 
United States after his visit of the last season, re- 
cords, in a letter to the ‘Tribune,’ his opinions of 
the country :—‘‘I leave the United States with 
much regret. I carry with me the conviction that 
a great and splendid future is before them. Con- 
trary to the opinion of most travellers from Eng- 
land, I see here a young but rapidly growing 
nation offering an example to the oldest commu- 
nities in Europe. It is far from my wish to flatter ; 
but what do I not feel vast delight in seeing? I 
am overcome with the stupendous proportions and 
capacity of the country—its far-stretching field for 
human subsistence and happiness ; of the American 
people, so little understood and often misrepre- 
sented, I candidly own that their remarkable love 
of order, their energy and perseverance, their love 
of independence, their striking sobriety, their ad- 
mirable educational systems, their many excellent 
libraries, and universal fondness for reading, their 
press free from fiscal exactions, their flourishing re- 
ligious institutions untampered by civil polity, 
their economically and spiritedly got up railways, 
now pushed half way to the Pacific, the neatness 
of their dwellings, their—and to an Englishman, 
Alarming—progress in the mechanical arts, the 
marvellous growth of their cities, and I will add 
their civility to strangers—I say all this gives me 
unqualified pleasure. And when I contrast their 
cities, free of pauperism and vice in their most 
loathsome forms, with what meets the eye in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large cities in 
Britain, I feel that travellers from the old country 
have really little reason to speak disdainfully of 
America, or to exaggerate faults which at most 
are only partial and of no sort of account.”— 
New York Literary World. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Percy Gosset is requested not to continue his fraudu- 
lent contributions of poetry. His ‘Prayer in the Wilder- 
ness,’ inserted last month at p. 1242, was discovered, just 
when too late, to be copied almost word for word from Mrs. 
Hemans’ poem on the same subject. 

In our notice of the late Mr. William Maltby, for London 
Library read London Institution. 











MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary 
CONSUMPTION. With Plates, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. By 
THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.S., Physician 


to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest. 


Elements of Psychological Medi. 


CINE. An Introduction to the Practical Study of 
Insanity. Adapted for Students and Junior Practi. 
tioners. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. By DANIEL NOBLE, 
M.D., Physician to the Clifton Hall Retreat, near Man. 
chester. 
“No point of practical moment that we can perceive has 
been omitted to be brought forward, and the subjects generally 
are treated fully and clearly.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal, 


On Near Sight, Aged Sight, In. 
PAIRED VISION, and the MEANS of ASSISTING 
SIGHT, With Thirty-one Illustrations on Wood, 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. By W. WHITE 


[Jan. 21 | 


COOPER, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's 


Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye 
Infirmary. z 


On Gout: its History, its Causes, 


and its Cure. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, © 


By WM. GAIRDNER, M.D. 


z 
“No one can rise from the perusal of Dr. Gairdner’s 


treatise without the conviction that it contains a trust- 
worthy history of the disease—that it conveys sound direc. 
tions for treatment—and that it is the work of a physician 
who, amid the wearying toil of a large and successful prac- 
tice, keeps himself thoroughly conversant with all the recent 
advances in physiological science, both at home and abroad,” 
—NMedical Times, 


On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
and SCIATICA: their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. By HENRY W. FULLER, 
M.D, Cantab., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Assistant-Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

“The profession has received from the hands of Dr. Fuller 
a very valuable addition to medical literature.”— Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal, 

“We particularly recommend a careful perusal of Dr, 
Fuller’s pages.” —Lancet. 

“Dr. Fuller’s views are sound and judicious.”—Medical 
Times and Gazette. 

“Dr. Fuller’s volume contains a large amount of valuable 
and instructive information, and furnishes us with sound 
and judicious views,”—British and Foreign Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review, 


On Nervous Diseases, Liver and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY 
and DISORDERS of WARM CLIMATES, the result of 

. Thirty Years’ Practice. Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth 
5s, 6d. By G. R, ROWE, M.D. 

“Dr, Rowe claims with justice a priority of authorship, 

while he yields to none in the wide field of inquiry.” —Lancet, 


On Diseases of the Skin hitherto 


PRONOUNCED INTRACTABLE, 8vo, cloth, 6s. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from 
the category of the incurable to that of curable maladies; 
and we venture to say that there are few English practi- 
tioners who have failed to profit by these important inves 
tigations.”—Lancet. 

By the same Author, 


On Syphilitic Eruptions: with espe- 
cial reference to the use of Mercury. 1s. 
“We regard Mr. Hunt’s views to be of considerable im- 
portance.” —Rankin’s Abstract, 


On Diseases of the Urinary and 
GENERATIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Part I. 
Non-Specifie Diseases. Part II. Syphilis. Second Edi- 
tion, 8vo, 20s. cloth; or with coloured Plates, 30s. By 
WILLIAM ACTON, late Surgeon to the Islington 
Dispensary. 

“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very much 
enlarged, and contains a most valuable collection of matter.” 

—Lancet. 


The Water Cure in Chronic Disease: 


an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Terminations 
of various Chronic Diseases of the Viscera, Nervous 
System, and Limbs, and of their Treatment by Water 
and other Hygienic Means. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8v0, 
sewed, 2s. 64. By T. M. GULLY, M.D. 


London: Princes Street, Soho. 
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NEW AND a ANT WORK ON TURKEY, THE 
EAT OF WAR. 


This day is published, 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq., _ 
Author of the “ Lives of the Sovereigus of Russia,” &c. &e. 











With Illustrative Notes, 

By By TREVETHAN SPICER, Esq., LL.D., M.A., 
plan z of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
- In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. _ Portrait of the Sultan, Maps, &c. 

Price 10s. 6d. 
di 3. 
y of REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL 
14 LIFE. 
“ae By CANTAB. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. Ready at the Libraries. 

» has 3. 
ral} 
il,” THE PHRENOLOGIST’S 


. DAUGHTER. 
1 vol. post Syo. 
4, 
THE NURSE AND THE 
NURSERY : 


Being a Digest of Important Information with regard to the 
EARLY TRAINING and MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN, 
together with Directions for the Treatment of Accidents apt to 
occur in the Nursery, which every Nurse, Nursery Governess, and 





8, 6d, Mother ought to know. 
By a PHYSICIAN. Price ls. 6d. 
ner’s Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. 
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lirec- PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
‘ician & FRIDAY MORNING. 

prac: ' Price 43d. Per org £2. 

ecent To ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
‘oad, Size.—The largest Newspaper oe Mi in Edinburgh. 


Crrcviation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chictly con- 
fined to Scotland. 
Potrrics.—Liberal. 





The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 


from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 


ut, 


Treat- 

















$f 
LER, H i AbDVERTISEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
cians, | © advertising channel. 
Reviews.—Keviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
Fuller viewers’ hands without delay. 
burgh Five Arts.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 
Fovucatrion —Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
f Dr tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 
Commence.—Meetings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
— gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 
redical ‘Scottish Press’ Office, Edinburgh, 251, High Strect 
luable Bert: ANNIA 1 LIFE SSURANCE 
sound COMPANY, 
‘hirur- 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp cuty. 


and 


Directors. 












LITY Colonel ROBERT ALE x ANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
sult of William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch Street. 
cloth George Bevington, - Nec kinger Mi'ls, Bermondsey. 
> ¥. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwe ‘Land Twickenhain. 
Gecrge Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
orship, Millis Coventry, Esq., White Hart-court, Lombard Street. 
rancet, : John Drewett, Esq. 50, Cornhill. 
_§ Erasmus Robert ster, Esq., 1, B oo es poeets Bank. 
erto : T. S. Girdler. bits Tokenhouse Ya 
‘ H.L. Smale, 3sq., Doctors’ Common. 
ss. By Standing Counsel. 
ensary H. Bellenden Ker, Esq, gts ly Square, Lincoln’s-Inn. 
So wilors 
Messrs. M‘Leod & Stenning, ‘16, London Street, Fenchurch Street. 
e from - Banke rs. 
ladies ; Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 
practi- The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 


the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the 
paid for the benetit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
serious attention of all eS; not only on account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 

Increasing rates of premium, especially useful to creditors for 
securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums only required during first seven years. 

Assurances payable during life. 

Provision during minority for Orphans. 


| inves: premiums 
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RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
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Part I. Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
nd Edi- Profits divided annually. 
0s. By Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of ace. 
ington Half credit eeneuwes on a new plan peculiarly advantageous to 
Policy holder: 
At the sg annual general meeting, a reduction of 50 per ¢ 
r : f u per cent. 
— ‘ walen in the current year’s premium on all participating 
* ___(PRopRizTary.) (te TUAL.) 
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E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 











INSTITUTED 1831. 


QCorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
\ ANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charters, and 
Special Act of Parliament. 
Ilvad Otlice, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew’s Square. 
Manager—Rovert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON GLASGOW. 
126, Bishopsgate Strect, Cornhill. 103, St. Vincent Street. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITARLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Par 3. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the surplus or Protit being wholly divisible 
among the Members ; and the Additions which haye been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afford satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
great advantages derived by its Members. The fullowing examples 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1508 9 4 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to £1407 18 1 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1540, is now increased to £1297 15 7 
The Profits are Ascertained The Amount Paid to the Re- 
and Divided Triennially amongst | presentatives of Deceased Mem- 
Policies of more than tive years’ | bers exceeds £500,000 Sterling. 
Duration. The Total Amouut of Vested 
The Annual Revenue is up- | Additions Allocated to Policies 
wards of £140,000. | exceeds £600,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in : 
force is upwards of £4,000, £00 | 
Sterling. 

Loans Granted to Members to — xtent of the Office Value 

of theiy Policies 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation iay be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices, 
in ‘Town vr Country. 











he Accumulated Fund is up- 
Das of £760,500. 





ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. VINLAY, Secretary. 
We nec eee Street, London. 


Nok TH BRITISH INSUR ANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Fsq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


afforded by this Company to 














The benefits of Life Assurance are 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Cremiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit tur the first five years. 









Tables of increasing Rates kave been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 





Premium to Insure £100 at ceath. 











Age Firs Second| Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
saath Le Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
lg 8. 7 £ s. fed} fm a, £s. d. 
20 0 18 jo lg 2}103)1 126/12 8 ils 2 
{tg 9|1 5 2/1 6 8 sree 210 5 
40 | 1 11 10) 1 13 9) 1151 0 118 1 20 6 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prosp Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Bonuses. Amount. 





Date of Policy.! Sum Insured. | 
£ s. d. s. & & 
1825 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 H 105 8 2 4058 2 4 





| 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full witli irs, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bi ank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROLERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


AOL ICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCI Y, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Tris Sociery PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
protits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
re st on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the a of May last, A BONUS was 
deciared of nearly Two Per Cent. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiwms paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 0’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 











PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
G REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
a ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, 
Directors. 


Tue Cuisnoim, Chairman. 
Ricnarp Hartrey Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. | Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jordein, Esq. | Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 
The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 
‘the Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gr It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130: er cent, beyond those of 1548, the Assur- 
ances effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 
the extent of £146,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £6106 15s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year; whilst, 
during the whole period referred to, the claims arising from deaths 
were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on 
which five or more anual premiums had been previously paid. 
Credit is allowed fur half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


Manchester. 








ars. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 





7 7 
Age when! Amount |Annual Prem.| Reduction of |Annual Prem. 

















Assured, | Assured > [hitherto paid.| 20 per Cent. | now payable. 
ee — ——— — ae, | st 
£ | £2@ | £87 £a 4. 
1000 | 2017 6} 6 5 3 1412 3 
1000 23.0 0 6i8 0 16 2 0 
1500 4315 0 | 123 2 6 2012 6 
| 2000 8011 8 {| 2 3 6 56 8 2 
A. R. IRVINE, 


14, Waterloo Place, London. 


UN KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Fstablished 1854. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income aboye £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of 8000 Policies. 


Managing Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Tnsurances with this Company have Policics 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 

EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 
beside nt Director. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, Traratoar Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 
JARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. 





ASE Se ppt ember, lf 





TETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*.* Prospectuses free on application. 


Te VISITORS TO THE 

E TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they eqn: inue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
ail parts of the Continent tor clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,und that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 


the world. 

Fe TVOY E and 
Jewellers, Dressing- 

of the nobility, gentr 

comprising every 

four holes jeweiled, 

Silver watches, £2 19s. 





CONTINENT “AN TD 





Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
velty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
horizontal ese: tpements, warranted, £4 4s 
Solid geld chains, of their own manu faec- 
ture, sold at per oz. ad the fashion only ¢ ged. The gol in 
the chairs and in all articles of jewellery cu ed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, ri ed expressly for them by aative and foreign 
artists. iption of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 


or t ake nin exchange. 
| [ol sLOW AY’s S PI LLS for he CURE of 
- BILIOCS COMPLAINTS, IN DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, 
and AFFECTIONS of the LIVER.—Symptomis indicative of these 
disorde e a feeling of nausea, distension, and spasmodic pain in 
the stomach, sense of oppression and sinking after eatirg, want of 
appetite, heartburn, languor, dejection of spirits, and general 
debility. The removal of the cause of complaint is the most im- 
portant step, for which have recourse to HOLLOWAY’s PILLs, 
us they possess such cleansing and renovating properties that the 
action of the liver is speedily corrected, the redundancy of bile 
carried off, the stomach strengthened, the spirits revived, and the 
patient restored to perfect health.—Sold by ali Druggists, and at 

































CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 











Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Straad, London. 

































THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET; anv IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





writing for it. 





DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

MITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Lllus- 
trated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, Battles, &c. 
Medium 8vo. 

*,* Vol. I. (half the Work) now ready, £1 16s. cl. lettered. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Second 
Edition, 500 Woodcuts, medium 8vo, 42s. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various 
Writers. 500 Woodcuts, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 15s. 6d. 

SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
Compiled and Abridged from the larger Works. New and 
Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 15s. 

SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Abridged from the larger Work. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row; and John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK ON ARITHMETIC, 
Just published, 12mo, 5s, cloth, 
COURSE OF ARITHMETIC, as taught 
in the Pestalozzian School, Worksop. By J. L. 
ELLENBERGER. 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street ; 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


YHEAP ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


*,* The Publishers have been induced to issue the following 
Works, at prices varying from Sixpence to Eighteen- 
pence, in the hope of securing for them an extensive 
sale, commensurate with their intrinsic value and ex- 
treme cheapness. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Under the Super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 220 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

HEMMING’S FIRST BOOK of PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, GEOMETRICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
and its Application to SURVEYING. 145 pages, 12mo, 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY; 
familiarly Illustrated, and applied to a variety of useful pur- 
poses. Second Edition, 200 pages, 12mo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK—GRIES- 
BACH’S TEXT, with the Various Readings of MILL and 
SCHOLZ. 260 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Designed 
to exhibit, in small compass, the Elements of the Greek 
Language. Fifth Edition, 165 pages, 12mo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

HALL’S PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE, simplified by a display of their Incorporation 
into the English Tongue. Fifth Edition, 140 pages, 12mo, 
cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR: including 
the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English. Fifteenth Edition. 
130 pages, 12mo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

ABBOTT’S FIRST ENGLISH READER. 
With Llustrations. 16) pages, 12mo, cloth limp, 1s. 

ABBOTT’S SECOND ENGLISH READER. 











6s. cloth. 
GEBRA. Royal 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ence, Necessary and Probable. 


from the Invention of Printing to the Present Time; being 
Brief Notices of a large Number of Works drawn up from 
actual Inspection. Royal 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 
Professor of Mathematics, University College, London, 
LEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. = 14th 
Thousand, with 11 new Appendixes. Royal 12mo, 


TRIGONOMETRY AND DOUBLE AL- 


FORMAL LOGIC; or, The Calculus of Infer- 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL BOOKS and AUTHORS, 


London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street ; 
and 27, Ivy Lane. 


THIRD COURSE OF DR. LARDNER’S NATURAL | 

PHILOSOPHY. | 

This day, 1 vol. 37 Plates and 200 Woodcuts, price 16s. 6d. 

R. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of ASTRO- 

NOMY and METEOROLOGY. Being the Third 

Course of the “Handbook of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy.” 








By the same Author, 
First Coursr: Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optics. 400 Woodcuts, Price 
12s. 6d. 
Seconp Course: Heat, Common Electricity, 
Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity. 200 Woodcuts. 8s, 6d. 
London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street; 

and 27, Ivy Lane. 


WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London. 

RAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

New Edition. 12mo, ds. 6d. bound.—(KEY, 3s. 6d.) 
LE TRADUCTEUR;; or, Historical, Dramatic, 
and Miscellaneous Selections from the best French Writers, 
&c. New Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, New and Enlarged Edition. 
12mo, 6s. 6d. bound. 

STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS. In- 
terlinear. 12mo, 2s. 

FRENCH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED in 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER. With Copious Examples. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street ; 

and 27, Ivy Lane. 








INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Cheap Issue, at 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


OCKE’S .SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 
STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching for- 
merly practised in all Public Schools. The Series consist of 
the following Interlinear Translations with the Original 
Text, in which the quantity of the doubtful Vowels is de- 
noted; Critical and Explanatory Notes, &e. 
*.* By means of these Works that excellent system of 
Tuition is effectually restored which was established by 
Dean Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. 
Paul’s School, and was then enjoined by authority of the 
State, to be adopted in all other Public Seminaries of learn- 
ing throughout the kingdom. Each Volume, Is. 6d. 
Latin. 

1. PHALDRUS’S FABLES OF ASOP. 

2. OVID’'S METAMORPHOSES, Book I. 
3. VIRGEL’S ASNELD. Book I. 
4, PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 





270 pages, 12mo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

ABBOTT’S NEW ENGLISH SPELLING 
BOOK. Second Edition, with Reading Lessons. 160 pages, 
12mo, sewed, 6d. 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR for | 
LADIES’ SCHOOLS. Fcap. Svo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR for | 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


LATHAM’S HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY | 


of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

LATHAM’S FIRST OUTLINES of LOGIC, 
APPLIED to GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. 12mo, 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street ; 

and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


5. CASAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN, 
French. 
| SISMONDI: the BATTLES of CRESSY and POICTIERS. 


Greek. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
THE ODES OF ANACREON, 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Part L 
3. HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selections. 


German. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 


| 

| 

|  *,* A Second Edition of the Essay explanatory of the Sys- 
| 


ore Oo kOe 


| tem, with an Outline of the Method of Study, is published, 


Messrs. WALTON and MABERLY'S CATALOGUE of their own PUBLICATIONS will be sent by Post (free) to any one 


R. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME; from 


192. By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High School of 7 
Edinburgh. 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, 


[Jan. 2! 











12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, Be 2 









the Earlicst Times to the Death of Commodus, ap, 







and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. a 








and 


IEBUHR’S LECTURES ON- ANCIENT | 


Greece and her Colonies, Italy, the Islands of the 
ranean, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Northern Africa, and Phanicia 
By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 1s, 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on ANCIENT 
HISTORY: the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Macedonians, 
3 vols. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on 
HISTORY. 
tion. 3 vols, 8vo, 24s. 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME. By 
Bishop THIRLWALL, Archdeacon HARE, Dr. W. SMITH, 


3 vols. Svo, 36s, 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street; 





NIEBUHR’S WORKS. 








ETHNOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPHY. Comprising 
editer. 









By Dr. L. SCHMITZ 


ROMAN 
New and Cheaper Edi- 








By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 









r. L. SCHMITZ, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 







and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








EW GREEK DELECTUS; being Sentences 


into Greek; arranged in a Systematic Pro 
RAPHAEL KUHNER. ‘ 
— by Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN. Fourth Edition, 
revised, 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS; being Sentences 
for Translation from Latin into English, and English into 
Latin; arranged in a Systematic Progression, on the plan of 
the Greek Delectus. By Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Thirl F 
Edition, revised. 7 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street; F 





New Edition revised, 12mo, 4s. cloth, 






for Translation from Greek into English, and English 
ssion. By Dr. 
Sdited from the 







Translated and 







By the same Editor, 














12mo, 4s. cloth. 






and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Late Classical Master, University College School, London. 
ONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXERCISES ¥ 


a System of Analysis and Synthesis; with Greek Reading 
Lessons and Vocabularies. ) 
*,* This work, which was originally intended to be a New j 
Edition of “ Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises,” will 
the place of that book. The general principles of both ar 
identical. ; 
CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, for 
Teaching the Elements of the Language on a System 
Analysis and Synthesis: with Latin Reading Lessons and 
copious Vocabularies. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
12mo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
FIRST LATIN READING LESSONS; with 
complete Vocabularies. 
Cesar. tee 
London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, © 






WORKS BY JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 








for Teaching the Elements of the Greek Language @ 






12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 














Intended as an Introduction 7 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. é 







and 27, Ivy Lane. 











London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street ; 


12mo, sewed, price 6d. 
| and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE Usk 
OF SCHOOLS. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. i 

HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LA} 
GUAGE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR LADIES 
SCHOOLS. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR COMMER 
CIAL SCHOOLS. ‘ 
HISTORY AND ETYMOLOGY OF ENG 
LISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Feap 
8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
FIRST OUTLINES OF LOGIC, APPLIB 
TO GRAMMAR AND ETYMOLOGY. 
THE GERMANIA OF TACITUS. 
Ethnological Dissertations and Notes. With a Map. Dea} 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 
London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Stree, 





WORKS BY DR. R. G. LATHAM, 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. > 
HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. [Prepariy. 










12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 







Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 









12mo, 1s. 6d. ¢ 
Wit 








and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
ee 














es 
Londen: Drinted for Lovell Reeve, of §, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandcs Street, Covent Garécr, aforesaid), 
and published by him at bis Office, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, January 21, i854. 
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